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Something sirtety Nee || LONGMANS’ TEXT-BOOKS 
STEP Ss IN ENGLISH An English History for a Half Year 


ENGLISH HISTORY FOR AMERICANS—By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON and 
Book l., $0.40 Book il, $0.60 EUWARD CHANNING. Many I)}ustrations and Colored Maps. Price, $1.00. 
¥ W. T. HARRIS, U. 8. Commissioner of Education, says of this book : : 
Among Its Valuable Features Are ‘* 1 believe it to be the best introduction to English history hitnerto mace for the use of schools. 
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It gives proper attention to sociology and the evolution of political ideas, without neglecting what is 





























































piciures que and interesting to the popuk. r taste,” 


1. An exercise for each school day,—carefully graded, effectively grouped. MEETS COLLE na 

2. A daily suggestion of what to do and how to do it. | c GE EN ANCE REQUIREMENTS 

3. Observation lessons, upon things of interest to a child and within his experience. A First Book in Zoology 

4. Picture studies —36 in number —each suggesting a story that appeals to children, ANIMAL AOTIVITIES—By NATHANIEL 8, FRENCH, PH. D., Teacher ¢f Zodlogy in the 
about which any class will talk and write freely. Roxbury High School, Boston, Mass. 282 pages. 205 illustrations. Price, $1.20. 

5. Selections from the best of children’s literature, so treated that children will “It is an effort to work out the subject along the lines of the latest and most approved methods for 
appreciate them. the proper treatment of biological work. The book has features which will make it a great help in 

P NF . i teaching the subject.”—P. M. Huau:s, Principal Central High School, Washington. 

6. Letter writing, from simple notes to formal business correspondence. : 

7. One line of work continued until a child attains some ease and confidence in it. A Standard Text. Book 

8. A time-saving method of correcting papers. ARNOLD’S LATIN PROSE Ci)MPOSITION —(BRADLEY). With supplementary exercises, a 

9. Rules and definitions made clear inductively before they are formally stated. generat vocabulary, and English and Latin indexes, Price, $1.50. 


10. Simple grammar for discipline, and the best of literature for inspiration, each in An English Literature 


its proper proportion. . 
11. The parts of speech in their logical order. LONGWMANS’ HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE — By R. MCWILLIAM, Complete 
hi t Ridteer 5 il ired. he'pful ‘land t I t in one volume, new edition, $1.35. Each part sold separately at 30 cents. 
12, A graphic system o IAG Smeang. easily acquired, he'pful to pupi! and teacher, ye In five parts: 1, From the earliest times to Chaucer. 2. From Chaucer to Shakespere. 3. From 
not unduly emphasized. Ben Jonson to Locke. 4, From Swiftto Cowper. 5, From Burke to the present time. 
13. Composition exercises, with definite models from literary masters, and subjects 


drawn from the child’s own experience. Waiting-List for 66 Fabulae Faciles 99 


14, [lustrative sentences selected with a view to their value for teaching a grammatical ‘“*T was much impressed with the possibilities of Kirtland’s Fabulae Faciles when there was 


principle,— sentences that show the beauty and the power of good language, formed among my pupiis a “ waiting-list” to borrow my desk copy to read individual'y for the pure 
and inspire the child with a desire to use it. enjoyment of it. They realize that they can really read Latin, and, I am sure, will attack Caesar 
with a feeling of confidence which only thi- delightiul little book could have inspired. Weare eagerly 





awaiting onr ciass supply "—ANNA JEWELL, Teacher of Latin in the Newburgh (N.Y,) Academy. 
Write for descriptive circular RITCHIE’S FABULAE FACILES—A first Latin Reader. Authorized edition, with notes and a 
vocabulary. By JOHN C KIRTLAND, Jr., Professor of Latinin Phillips Exeter Academy. 160 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 








American Book Compan | 
NEWYORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS on “se LONGIMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers 


91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York 











“INFINITE RICHES IN LITTLE ROOM” 


The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe 


Edited by EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN and THOMAS L. STEDMAN 
One Volume, 503 pages, many maps. Full leather, BL.QG, postpaid 


Thoroughly revised for 1904. Gives select hotels, best routes, and valuable advice generally. 
Complete, concise, handy; so compact as to be carried in a man’s hip-pocket, or 
in a woman’s muff — an advantage appreciated by a traveler. 


SOME UNSOLICITED OPINIONS 


From year to year we have recommended the ..-. Absoiufely one of the essentials for Europe. 
annual issues. It is most comprehensive, and the The writer uses it every summer; has studied it 
amount of information compressed into its small sopenteny Fae coves to eerer’ ye would no more 
yulk is 1. — The Press, Philadelphia, Pa. ’ oft going withou an of going without his 
bulk is wenderts . P passage ticket.— Lditor of Country Gentleman. 





School 
Ceramics 


A large variety of beauti- 
ful models in color espe 
cially made to our order. 
Sold in school collections 
or single pieces. Securely 








....[ have had your Pocket-Guide two trips,and | famund C. Stedman and Thomas L. Stedman are " P 2 , wetcenl packed in cases. ee 
ty you Wel - ae saan ae the editors, and this fact carries weight. The litt’e 

ake anoth y on Ws We >| volume is actually readable. Its study of details is 
Providence, R. p impressive..... — The Argonaut, San Frances, Cal. TH E PRANG EDUCATIONAL cori PANY 











Re het a “See WILLIAM R, JENKINS, 851 one oS Cre Avene. BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


The verdiet of the school is that 7 


<== ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


are just what is wanted. All styles - slant, vertical, medial. Ali stationers have them. iL 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. Wort! cainden, x05" | 























‘‘What do we live for if wt is not to make 
life less difficult to each other ?”’_ ocorce evior. 


TEACHER’S LIFE is full of trials, and there are constant 
annoyances which irritate, provoke, and worry a school teacher. 
In the schools where DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS are used these trials are reduced to a minimum, and the | 
teacher's lot is certainly a happy one. Let us prove it by sending you ‘i 
some samples, which we will do if you will send us 16c in stamps and . 





























tell us where you teach. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE C0., Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—-In addition to an elaborate portrayal 
of current fashions and other matter of 


special interest to women The Delineator 
for May contains literary and artistic 
features of the highest excellence. In lic- 
tion, there are two short stories: “His 
Fiancee,” by Virginia Woodward Cloud, 
a delightful tale of a girl and her advice- 
ful cousins and awesome wother-in-law, 
and “‘The Battle to the Strong,” by John 
H. Whitson, a college story; also a 
dramatic chapter of the “‘Evolution of a 
Club Woman,” by Agnes Surbridge. The 
story of Catherine Sevier, conspicuous in 
the early history of Tennessee, is the first 
of a series on “Great Women of Pioneer 
Times.””’ Among the present-day great, 
Mme. Sembrich, the famous soprano, is 
the subject of an interesting article by 
Gustav Kobbe, the illustrations of which 
are of special value. In “Around the 
World in Eighty Pictures” the reader is 
taken into a field of greatest interest— 
Japan and Corea. In aadition there are 
engaging stories and pastimes for tae 
little ones, and timely information for 
almost every department of the home. 





—An illustrated -article on “Art Train- 
ing for Citizenship,” by Rho Fis< 
Zueblin, in The Chautauquan for April, 
shows some recent tendencies in “The 
Arts and Crafts in American Education.” 
The author describes the work of chil- 
dren in St. Louis, Cleveland. and other 
cities, toward beautifying the towns in 
which they live. 


Teachers Wanted 

















For existing vacancies: Commercial 
branches in Western school; Benn 
Pitman Shorthand large school in 
the East. Register at once for Fall 
openings. Schools for sale should 
send us particulars. Schools want- 
ing teachers should write us. We 
will serve you well. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Wa. E. Drake, Manager. 
150 Fifth Avenue. - 


gNIVE RSPLY? Write for Catalogues, 


; »* Price-List, #* 
PUBLISHING: aS 
27-29 West 23d St. 


COMPANY (6) } » new york. v New York. v 


N. E. Dept. 


























120 aan Street, »<— 
ss ier ass BOSTON, MASS. 














Isaac Pitman’s ‘Shorthand. 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE 
Elementary and High Schools 
a J a 
GREATER NEW YORK. 


** Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,’ 276 
pp-, $1.50. Send for Triai Lesson. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square West, N.Y. 


SHORTHAND. 72", wish to learn he Intent 


Sample Pages and “ Explanations” of “College Course 


of Shorthand,” which is a complete text-book for Schools 
and Home Study,—a revelation os simplicity. 
ANCIS J. STEIN, Publisher, 
3lst and Ganbetions Sts., Phil adelphia, Penna. 





Educational Institutions. 
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COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to bot sexes. Address the Registrar. 











NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. "Established 

for theadvancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw 

ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especia! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 











GTATE NOBMAL SCHUOL, BRIDOEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, — A. G. Boyvorn, A. M. 


QTATE Now NORMAL “SOROOL, Bal LEM, Mass. 
sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, Pp. 


BSOKWITE. 


fyt4rs fon NORMAL SOHOOL, | FITCHBURG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. Taompson, Principa). 








HOW T0 WRITE ENGLISH! 


ARE YOU A 


Teacher, 
Lawyer, 
Minister, 
Business Man, 
Stenographer ? 


* Are unconscious faults in your use of English 
causing the full measure of success_to escape you? 





Memorial Hail, 
Northwestern University, 


Forceful, fluent English commands respect 
and carries weight in all professions and in 
all lines of business. - 

We offer equally strong courses in Literature, 
First Year Latin, Algebra, Geometry, Botany, 
Physics, Pharmacy, Shorthand, Typewriting, and 
Business. 

A Strong Normal Review ourse, prepared 
especialiy for teachers. We have enabled hundreds 
of teachers to obtain higher certificates, better 
schools, and better pay. 

Mention the subject or department in which you 
are interested, and we wil] send you our Catalogue 
and special information. 


Interstate School of Correspondence 


A¥FILIATED WITH NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
378-386 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


























World.” 
people, $60 per month. 


genuity. 


claire World 








Hotel Belleclaire 


Broadway and 77th Street, 
New Yerk. 


Seventh Avenue, 
Amsterdam Ave. 
and West 130th St. 
c ars pass the 


oor. 


Luxurious rooms 
for permanent 


and transien 
guests. 


Restaurant 


a Feature. 


Exquisite 


Palm Room. 
Art Nouveau 


Royal : 
Hungarian 


Orchestra. 


” Most Artistically Beautiful Hotel in the 
Can otier few single rooms, with 
bath, beautifully furnished, suitable for two 


TRANSIENT See 


One Room, with bath.......... 
Parlor, Bedroom, with bath, $3 2 Tis Soe day 
Parlor,2 Bedrooms, with bath, $5 and §7 per day 

Every improvement known to modern in- 


Write for our magazine, “The Hotel Belle- 


MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor 
ERE Te eR 





per day 


t 











QUICKLY CURES 


Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, and Catarrh, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, itt: 
WEAK LUNGS, and All Diseases 
of the RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 


A perfect and lasting cure for the most ob- 
stinate and persistent cases. A pleasant 
and palatable herb. Gives instant relief. 


TRIAL BOX, 10 CENTS. 
Full-size box, 50c. Druggists and by mai. 


Colorado Cough & Catarrh Root Co. 
310 TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, MASS. 














Your Theme 


—if you are bene J or speaking on any educatiunal 
y an expertin one or 
more articles in the back numbers of 


Gdsucation 


subject—is probab 


now io its 24th year. 


makes entire contents available. 


treated by 


Our complete card - index 
Send us your 


subject and we can name and furnish vol. and num. 


ber ne discussion of same. 
scription price, 


85 cents. Su 


$300 a year. 


Single copies, 


The 


leading monthly magazine of secondary education, 
Send us your entire periodical iist for quotation 


THE PALMER CoO., 
50 Bromfield St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





EIMER & AMEND, 


205-21 Third Ave, NEW YORK, 
: Manfrs. and Importers of 
a CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER M'CROSCOPES 








Silicate and Slate Blackboards 


Send for prices before placing Fi od orders. 
Try us on your next order? Also on Sili- 
cate goods in all its forms. Wonderful in 
price, wonderful in make and durability. 


Manufactured only by the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 








Cor. Vesey and Church Sts., NEW YORK. 











ALL THE WAY BY WATER 


VIA 


JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Request. 


B. D. PITTS, Agt., 308 Congress St., Boston. 
Phone Main 6460. 


‘|RDO<SM2) 
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Follow the Flag 








A’ intending to go to the meeting 
of the National Edueational 


about the rates and accommodations 
offered by the WABASH. 


| 
| 
Association in St. Louis should ask | 


Apply to 
H. B. McCLELLAN, 


G.E.A 


387 Broadway, N.Y. 
J. D. McBEATH, N.E.P.A 
176 Washington St. , Boston. 


C. 8. CRANE, 


G.P.&T.A., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


The Wabash Railroad Company 


The Popular St. Louis Line 


THE ONLY LINE WITH TERMINALS AT THE MAIN EN- 
TRANCE TO THE WORLD’S FAIR GROUNDS 


Through Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars run Daily from BOSTON to 
ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO 





| 


trains in America, 


Limited, 
Francisco. 


Chicago to 


W. W. HALL, 


New England Passenger Agent, 





These include sleepers, 
parlor, library and chair cars. 
sive use of leading modern systems of 
electric lighting gives to The 8t. Paul Road 
the distinction of operating the best lighted 


The Southwest Limited, 
Kansas City ; The Pioneer Limited, Chicago 
to St. Paul and Minneapolis; The Overland 





coaches, dining, 


This exten- 


Chicago to 


Omaha and San 


369 Washington Street, 


Best Lighted Trains 
in America 


More than 300 electric-lighted cars are now 
in passenger service on the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


Boston, Mass. 




















IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 


A TRIP TO THE 


FAR WEST 


Oregon Short Line Railroad 


will afford you all the comforts of home 
from SALT LAKE CITY, or OGDEN, 
through HUNTINGTON, ORE., 


Portland, Seattle, Spokane, = San Francisco 


UNEXCELLED EQUIPMENT, 
UNEQUALLED SPEED, 
UNRIVALLED COMFORT. 


OREGON + SHORT + LINE 


( Yellowstone Nationa] Park Line.) 
Write for beautiful souvenir book on the Park. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
G. P. T. A., Salt Lake City, Utah, 





Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST. RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


WANTED 


A woman as equal partner in a well-estab- 
lished, growing and flourishing Private Schoo! 
for Girls in Southern New England. 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 
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Journal of Hducation. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . . . $2.50 ayear. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, * . * . 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, .50 , 
Cash must accompany all orders whea sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$2:50 @ year 





$ 1.00 @ year. 
$3.00 ae 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both peperstooneaddress, . - . 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29-A Beacon Street. 10 E. 14th Street, 878 WabashAve, 








SHARED. 


I said it in the meadow-path, 
I say it on the mountain-stairs, 
The best things any mortal hath 
Are those which every mortal shares. 


The air we preathe, the sky, the breeze, 
The light without us and within, 

Life with its unlocked treasuries, 
God’s riches ure for all to win. 


The grass is softer to my tread 
For rest it yields unnumbered feet; 
Sweeter to me the wild rose red 
Because the makes the whole world sweet. 


Into your heavenly loneliness, 

Ye welcomed me, O solemn peaks! 
And me in every guest you bless 

Who reverently your mystery seeks. 


And up the radiant peopled way * 
That opens into worlds unknown, 

It will be life’s delight to say, 
“Heaven is not heaven for me alone.” 


Rich by my brethren’s poverty! 
Such wealth were hideous! I am blest 
Only in what they share with me, 
In what I share with all the rest. 
—Lucy Larcom. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 


THorEAU: Mind your own business and endeavor 
to be what you were made. 


PetnorpaL A. W. Rogers, Winthrop, Mass. : 
Regard for duty is a nobler lesson for a pupil ta 
learn than any taught from books. : 

SUPERINTENDENT T. W. Hakris, Keene, N. H.: 
The kindergarten should stand at the foundation of 
every well ordered school system. 

SupeRINTENDENT W. H. Enson, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Teaching is a spiritual process rather than 
a mechanical one, and its effectiveness requires that 
those who administer it shall be free from distract- 
ing and disturbing influences. 


State SupeRinTeENDENT W. W. Srerson, Maine : 
The rural schools are in some respects the most im- 
portant class in the entire system. If history con- 
tinues to repeat itself, out of these will go a majority 
of the men and women who are to be leaders in 
thought and action in the state and nation. 


SupeRINTENDENT E. H. Grout, Hast Bridgewater, 
Mass,: ‘There is grave danger in our day of modern 
conveniences that the real business of the school be 
overlooked, and that the coming generations shall 
lack something of the stamina and vigor character- 
istic of men and women inured to hardship and 
privation. 

SUPERINTENDENT VERNON L. Davey, ast 
Orange, N. J.: It is worth while to make the 
school buildings more than comdortabie and heailth- 
ful. Not only are pupils elevated and refined by 
beautiful surroundings, but they unconsciously re- 
spect and so protect the things they admire. Our 
best decorated and handsomest buildings receive 
least defacement and mutilation by pupils. 


GLIMPSES OF TRUTH. 


BY BISHOP JOHN LANCASTER SPALDING, 


Strive to be useful and thou shalt become good; 
seek wisdom and thou shalt gain knowledge; seek 
what is right and thou shalt find what is pleasant; 
learn to leve and blessedness shall be thine. 

The worst fate that can befall a man is to drag 
minds down instead of exalting them. 

If thou wouldst be remembered, do or write what 
shall never cease to give joy and courage. 

None but helpers live. 

Cats and dogs find women ito love them. Why 
should a man be filled with conceit if he win a 
woman’s smile? 

Tt is the passion in religious and moral truth 
that makes it communicable, and when it is set 
forth as dryly as a mathematical demonstrat:on it 
has nor meaning nor charm. 

It is a weakness with Americans that they cannot 
have an opinion but they would make it the founda- 
tion of a party or a sect. 

Ignorance of the future makes life endurable. 
However great the pleasures or the honors which 
may be in store for us, if in knowing them we 
should be made aware of all the circumstances pre- 
ceding, accompanying, and following, we should ex- 
perience a sense of disillusion. Hope would lose its 
charm, imagination its wings, and the motives to 
noble effort their spring. 

Were the senses stronger and more acute, sights, 
sounds, and smells would give only pain. 

Were the capacity for emotion greatly increased, 
the world would become a place of torture. 

Had man tthe strength of the lion, he had never 
developed the mightier power of mind; were the 
period of the helplessness of childhood shortened, 
he would retrograde to barbarism or savagery; were 
labor not required to supply ‘this daily wants, he 
would content himself with an animal existence. 

Could the good know what a blessed thing it is 
to die, they might lose the courage to live. 

There is no situation which may not be made the 
occasion for the acquirement or exercise of a virtue, 
whether it be prudence or patience or humility or 
courage or politeness or sincerity or contentedness. 

Little by little we come to feel that to live is to 
grow, and we welcome all that offers opportunity to 
increase inner strength and worth, hardly caring 
whether it be pleasant or disagreeable. 

How can a man think himself fortunate in ob- 
taining great wealth or office, if he give heed to the 
fact that the involvements and obligations are a 
hindrance to intcllectual and moral progress? 

Fear, like love, creates its object, and it is easy 
to dread most the things which will never happen. 

If thou ‘hast power to destroy thy fellow-man, so 
las a microbe; but to have the power and the will 
to save is godlike. 

It is only in solitude that a man belongs wholly 
to himself. 

Though I weary of everything else, says Petrarch, 
I never tire of my studies, which from day to day 
give me more and more delight. 

Work is for man what wings are for the bird,— 
the means whereby he raises himself above the earth 
and makes Nature his servant. 

Wouldst thou become learned? MHaie thy ignor- 
ance. Wouldst thou grow wise? Hate thy folly. 
Wouldst thou become holy? Hate thy sin. 

He who is capable of entertaining an evil design 
will have little seruple as to the means by which it 
may be carried into effect. . . 

Nothing is interesting but life, and the things 
each one delights in are the test of the quality of his 


life—From Glimpses of Truth. 


AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT , DE- 


LIGHT.—(1L.) 
BY A. E. WINSHIP, 


THEY MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


There are two interesting elements in the relation 
of an author to his own times :;—- 

Virst. ‘Nhe studied neglect or abuse of his con- 
temporaries. 

Second. ‘The accidental oversight of the reading 
public. 

The most noted French writer upon Mnglish Men 
of Ietters in the last half century made no men- 
tion of ‘Tennyson or his writings in his great work 
on Inglish Literature. This could noi have been 
accidental, as he mentioned many lesser men. Poe 
ruthlessly abused Longfellow and the other subse- 
quenily great writers, and was in turn abused by 
those of his own ‘times who tried in vain to be great. 

One misses a deal of genuine amusement if he 
fails to look over the writings of authors and crities 
to see ‘how they neglect or fail to appreciate one an- 
other. It has always been thus. 

It is interesting to note the way some highly 
popular bits of literature have been rescued. ‘I'he 
beoks are full cf these, but there are two cases of 
miner importance that may be interesting in this 
connection, . 

Aibout twenly years ago the present editor of The 
Writer was a student in Harvard, and found it con- 
venient to get out a book of college songs, there 
being nothing worthy the name in print. In his 
search for material he called upon a classmate, now 
a leading member of the Massachusetts legislature. 
The statesman-to-be told the editor-to-be, among 
others, of a taking little song that the boys had sung 
in his room a little time before. Who started it he 
could not find cut, and so they put their wits to 
work and patched up the words and music, and it 
went into the collection. This has proved to be the 
most popular ef college songs. George Hennan 
writes that in far-away Siberia when ii was desir- 
able to interest a company of Siberian exiles he suc- 
ceeded in winning them with this song, of which 
they never seemed to tire: “There is a Tavern in the 
Town.” Ifow near the world came to missing this 
fascinating bit of melody will never be fully appre- 
ciated, 

A third of a century ago I had a habit of clipping 
transient verses. Eighteen years ago, as an editor, 
there was need of the space these occupied and they 
were thrown away, one only being rescued. Jn the 
long ago some attractive lines by George Howland 
had been saved for their merit when the author was 
an unknown quantity, but now that he was super- 
intendent of the second largest city in the country, 
it was well worth while to print them in the Journal 
of Education. : 

A short time before their appearance, Mr. How- 
land had decided to publish “Little Voices,” a book 
of his verses. Recognizing that these were the best 
of his lines he wished them for the first poem of the 
book, but he could neither find nor reproduce them, 
and so the manuscript went to the printer without 
them, but before the book went to press he saw them 
as a glad visitor in these columns. To him the ac- 
count of the rescue was like a fairy tale. IJmmedi- 
ately afier its reappearing this began to go the 
rounds of the press, and for years there was scarcely 
a month that he did not hear of its use somewhere. 
Many composers set it to music, and he estimated 
that it must have heen sung by tens of thousands of 
school children. The author was accustomed to say 
that by the rescue of those lines I had brought him 
much more attention than he received from all his 
other writings. Yet when it first appeared it is not 
known to have attracted the slightest attention. 
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It is appreciated by publishers that the right ad- 
vertising of a novel at the opportune time wili give 
it an enormous sale. A half million sale in two or 
three years has not been phenomenal of late. 

When “Ben Hur,” by Lew Wallace, first ap- 
peared, and was so much written abour and talked 
about that it became the fad of the time. it required 
twenty copies for the ordinary city library, and then 
the demand was in no sense met. When the fever 
subsided, nineteen of these sets were stacked away, 
and ithe one lonely set was not in demand. Some 
years afterward. when the story was staged with 
spectacuiar scenery, ten of the copies were brought 
back to the library shelves, and were as popular as 
ever. his time the zeal did not so suddenly aba‘e 
and there is every prospect that it will have an abid- 
ing place in our literature. If a strong book can 
onee rally from the first effect of neglectful chloro- 
forming, there is hope of its future life, 

“The Hoosier Schoolmaster,’ by Edward 
Egylesten, has played hide and seek in the outskirts 
of fame for a third of a century. It has been and 
still is the only American schoolmaster story of 
popular parts. “The Evolution of Dodd,” by Wil- 
liam Hawley Smith, and “David Hume,” by C. W. 
Bardeen, have had fame among -choolmen and 
women, and are rare books, but each must yield to 
“The Hoosier Schoolmaster” as the one bid for per- 
manent and general popular faver. If the fame of 
this book is skillfully cultivated it can become in 
America what “Nicholas Nickleby” is im England. 
It is well worth while for the schools to give atten- 
tion to this book. If the publishers will issue a 
“Teachers’ Reading Circle” edition it can easily be 
so guided that 100,000 teachers will read it. The 
profession owes it to itself to reserve this book from 
the liability of its being a “Might Have Been.” 

“Unele Tom’s Cabin,” by Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
will probably live, though the test of its vitality is 
to be great in the next ten years. It has survived 
wonderfully considering the fact that the conditions 
under which it became popular have passed away. 
“A Fool's Errand,” by Judge Tourgee, though its 
influence was almost matchless for a time, had an 
untimely end, and is not even faintly remembered 
for the effect it had. “The Leopard's Spots” by 
Thomas Dixon, will apparently fail of even transient 
life, thengh it might easily have been of influence 
had it not lacked that indescribable something 
which gives a timely book its second chance for 
popular favor. 

FE. P. Whipple’s “Grit,” J. G. Holland’s “Timothy 
Titcomb Letters,” and William Mathews’ “Getting 
On in the World’ were each charming books with 
limitless influence in their day. Some ene of them 
ought to have lived. The world needs it. Young 
men always need such a book and it were well to 
have one that has weathered a generation, but it 
seems imprebable that we can be privileged to pass 
either te our children. The world seems to prefer 
newness to seasoned worth in this style of books. 
Emerson’s “Society and Solitude” and “‘Compensa- 
tion” seem to fill the world’s permanent need better 
than any of the white-neat books. Philosophy 
seems to fit the world better than moralizing after 
all. 

“Little Women,” by Louisa M. Alcott, and its 
companion piece. “Little Men,” bid fair to live. Of 
all the books along this line, these alene have abid- 
ing qualities. Girls will always read about the little 
men as well as about the little wonien. Ther 
seema to have been no ebb in the tide of their popu- 
larity. 
relish for them. 

A WORD TO THE TEACHERS. 


Kvery generation «f boys and girls has a 





In teaching, opportunity is everything. Be, there- 
fore. fully in charge of the working hattery of your 
pupils and of yourself rather than of your tongue 
Work and speak to the purpose. The 
Unless you keep up you 


battery. 
world is getting on fast. 
will be left behind. Be keenly on the aleri to know 
very recita- 


the best and to put it into your work 


tion, every day’s work 


run.’—J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City. 


in achool, should be a “hom 


COURTKSY IN PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS: 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, BOSTON. 
[ Veprinted by request. ] 

Although the most valuable tuition received by 
pupils of any age is undoubtedly unconscious, and 
while courtesy by rule must always be pitiably de- 
fiazit, still there must be certain. principles on which 
true courtesy is based, and certain metlwds of apply- 
ing these principles to special cases. Childhood and 
youth, as well as maturity, crave attentien and .con- 
sideration. In some instances the child’s interest 
in its games or occupations is directly proportional 
to ihe amount of attention it attracts. 

A yeung man once said to me: “When old Smith 
wouldn't recognize me on the street. that spoiled 
nie. 

Aprepos of such a remark as that, it may be said 
that the young man was easily “spoiled.” Perhaps 
so, amd yet hatred of a teacher, of school, of learn- 
ing. and of wisdom has been fostered by the mere 
failure to recognize a pupil on the street. 

“Why do all the boys raise their hats to vou?” 
asked a young teacher of his superior. “They yell 
at me!” “T’erhaps it is because I always mise my 
hat te the boys,” replied the oldcr teacher. 

Ki is atonishing to note the nice gradations of 
courtesy among college students. One professor 
merely nods as he passes, a second bows, perhaps 
coldly, a third bows and smiles unaffectedly, a 
fourth touches his hat, a fifth raises his hat, and, 
curiously but naturally enough, each professor gets 
paid in his own coin. If an impulsive boy raises his 
hat to his professor or schoolmaster, and gets in re- 
turn either no recognition at all, or a mere nod with 
no soul in it, or a patronizing soulless smile, or even 
a touching of the hat, that bey, consciously or un- 
consciously. will feel cheated. 

“Why do you raise your hat to that man, and just 
touch it to the minister?” asked one ragged urchin 

f another. 

“Iseecause | raised my hat to the minister once, 
and he only touched his, but that other inan always 
takes.off his hat to me,” was the reply. And a good 
reply it was. It is only the churl and the nouveau 
riche who cannot understand the everlasting reci- 
procity of courtesy. 

What is that gentle, vet compelling and irresistible 
force that raises the caps, even ragged ones, and 
brings out pleasant smiles and graceful hows? That 
force is not arbitrary power. The schoolmaster who 
covercd the blackboards with “Shalt Nots,” that in 
number outdid Sinai’s, was compelled te spend mos 
of his time correcting pupils for improprieties not 
included in the schedule. 

A lean, anxious-looking schoolmaster once said to 
me: “In my school I will have order. if I have to kill 
No doubt; but what kind of order, and 
who is to be killed? 

One Fourth of July years ago, one of my neigh- 


some one, 


tried to 
force me to say “Yes, sir,” instead of “Yes.” True 


to the spirit of the day, I declined tc do so. My 
“ves” meant no discouriesy. 


hors, at whose house | was “celebrating.” 


Furthermore, I de- 
clined to plead guilty to the charge of discourtesy, 
and the required alteration would most certainly 
have been an admission of guilt cn my part. I sin- 
eerely hope that I am not vindictive, but the in- 
justice of that neighbor’s attenrpt still rankles in 
my mind. Tf have also stored up against him an- 
ether circumstance, certainly not of national im- 
portance, namely, that he ate noisily. ‘To this day 
he is to me the man who tried to force me to say 
“sir.” and who ate noisily. Probably he had some 
excellent qualities. Quien sabe? Not J. 

To return to this matter of recognition of friends, 
are adults se very different from the yeung? Said a 
friend of mine not long ago:— 

“Dr. Blank recognizes me one day and is very 
pleasant; the next day ‘the ‘cuts me dead.” I am 
through with him.” 

“Ah, but I am near-sighted: besides, 1 gat lost in 


thought,” some one will say. So be if, but vou will 


have to take the consequences Bui why not use 





your glasses, and lose yourself in thought of others’ 
feelings? 

‘The scope of courtesy in schools, «as in all other 
forms of society, is boundless. It is both spoken and 
unspoken, acted and unacted. A teacher’s entire 
usefitlness is sometimes destroyed by the purely un- 
conacious assumption of social superiority. The 
teacher must remember that ‘there is but one aris- 
tecracy in this country,—the aristocracy of service.” 
How utterly petty, then, in the public school, whosa 
very waichward is equality, to assume a social 
superiority that is often entirely imaginary! Tine 
social superiority is invariably marked by the al- 
sence of assumption. The “thoroughbred” is recog- 
nized even by the Bowery boy. 

‘The form and spirit of addressing pupils is of vast 

‘importance. “Young rascal,” “Now then, young 
man,” “Say. bey,” and such uncouth salutations 
must be dropped. Versonally I object to calling 
high school girls by their first names or pet names. 
The title “Miss” should be prefixed to the girl’s last 
name. Some may say that “Miss” makes giris ol4. 
hefore their time. It may make them grow several 
inches on the first few applications, but it does not 
add to their age. Society accords the title of “Mi-s” 
to girls of high school age, and school is merely a 
part of society. Over-familiarity, quickiy degener- 
ates into unmixed vulgarity. 

I once saw, with feelings of disgust be it admitted, 
a well-known teacher lay not violent but directing 
hands on a young lady’s shoulders to guide her to 
her place among others on the platform. “Hands 
off!” was my thought. Yet thousands of teachers 
have not vet learned that the pupil’s person is as 
sacred as the teacher’s. In “the brave days of old,” 
I know, the master spent much time in the deleciab‘e 
occupation of flogging fellow-beings into submis- 
sion and possibly into love of learning. Yes, but 
how i$ it that high schools know corporal punish- 
ment no more? And how is it that they were never 
so successful befere as they are to-day? 

High school boys should be called “Alister.” Why? 
Reéause they are entitled to the appellation, just as 
the girls are properly called “Miss.” ‘To call a boy 
of high school age “John” or “Johnnie” cr “Smith” 
may be tolerated on account of the teacher’s tone 
and manner, but if the tone and manner are bad, 
such forms of address may be singularly offensive. 
If boys are not of “Mister” size at first, ihey soon 
grow to such proportions. Some boys may laugh 
at the title, but they soon accept it as a maitter cf 
course, and enjoy it. It is, like “Miss,” a badge of 

equality. Dut, whither in a discussion like this? Is 
not the conciusion of the whole matter, 


‘‘Kind hearts are more than coronets.”’ 








THE LOST BALANCE.—(11.) 


_ 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN, BOSTON. 


FREEDOM IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 
“Think of it! I am in charge of sixty-three little 
First Grade bavies. They are as-swect as cay be, 
but how they wiggle!” 

This extract from the letter of a young teacher 
in her first school awakens instant sympathy and 
amusement. If we possess any knowledge in com- 
mon it is “how they wiggle!” 

A certain proportion of this wiggling must be ac- 
cepted, since a little reflection shows us that motion 
is the usual accompaniment of growth in the young 
animal. 

Still, there is the restlessness which comes from 
unnecéssary confinement, aggravated in many cases 
by the fact that the exercises of the school have not 
appealed to the interest of the child, and have utterly 
failed to hold his attention. The white-hcaded baby 
in his assault upon the molasses jug or indigo bottle 
is as quiet as a disembodied spirit. 

Still, there are moments in school when our prize 
wigglers, even, become spellbound over the fascina- 
tions of picture book or free drawing. 

To find the secret of interest and embody it in the 
school exercises is the real concern of the teacher 
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who is not specially proud of, nor even satisfied with, 
a discipline gained through authority alone.: 

In the First Grade there should be an entire 
change of position for the entire school at the end of 
every fifteen or twenty minutes. If there is a piano 
and the teacher can use it, this oft-repeated exercise 
nay be made very enjoyable. Throw up your win- 
dows and let the children flit about the room to some 
appropriate measure. Perhaps it is marching, which 
rarely palls. At another time it is skipping, specially 
dear to their hearts. Then it is trotting—each child 
if not a drivér at least a good industrious little pony 
bringing hack eggs or a pound of butter from 
“Boston Town.” 

The little ones also enjoy flying like birds or 
butterflies. One school of our acquaintance never 
fails to be enchanted with the “camel” movement. 
This consists in marching to rather gruesome music, 
hands on the knees. They are bringing coffee and 
spices, figs and dates, across the desert, to the chil- 
dren who live in the towns. 

Another most enjoyable exercise is to dance with- 
out lifting the feet from the floor, to the inspiring 
music of “The Campbells are comin’.” The knees 
are bent in time to the music, yet a straight back is 
to bé preserved, and as active a chest as possible. 
The clapping of hands or knees will add variety. 

“Jack in the box” is another favorite exercise. 
The children stand by their seats while some pleasant 
melody is played. When a chord in crescendo is in- 
troduced they drop down upon their heels instantly 
and quietly, and remain hidden until the next 
heavy chord comes. when they rise as quickly. The 
pupils will enter delightfully into this, yet in an 
orderly way. ‘ 

The teacher who has the child-heart, and who 
loves fun, will not be quite satisfied unless there are 
soine jelly little chuckles and happy giggles from 
the smiling Jackies. 

Let them occasionally play the piano or hand- 
organ on their desks as you play your real instru- 
ment, and they will perform with all the seriousness 

nd gravity of the genuine musician. 

And you—as you look over your school—will have 
more entertainment than any one else. 

There is a musical tale of a dolly that could dance 
when wound up, and she does dance, and most gaily 
—only the inevitable stopping comes when she runs 
down. ‘This is delicious to the school we have men- 
tioned, and the uncertainty of the moment more 
charming still. One never knows when it will be— 
and it always comes before the strain is ended, and 
the happy little ones never fail to laugh out in their 
sweet little voices. He who would frown or criticize 
with all those flushed and shining faces before him 
must be hard and barren of heart, indeed. 

These little plays are lively, interesting, and 
fatiguing to the right peint. At the same time they 
are restful in relieving the strain of confinement. 

Most of them ean be used without a piano, the 
teacher substituting a bell, tapping, or humming. 

The Swedish gymnastics will suggest other exer- 
cises, and the “Action Stories’ of Miss Stoneroad 
(D. C. Heath & Co.) may be used to great advantage, 
az can Miss Mabel Pray’s book of “Motion Songs” 
(D. C. Heath & Co.). 

There is the old play of “Bean porridge hot,” also 
“Roll your hands,” and “I put my right hand in.” 
Sean bag and ball throwing, jumping, etc., are 
good exercises, but the little plays suggested have 
the merit of employing the entire school, and taking 
only a moment of time,—besides being what is just 
as important—a great deal of fun! 

't is possible also in the regular exercises to in- 
crease the opportunities of changing position. 
Pupils may be sent to the boards or tables to work 
yanding for a while. If the school is so fortunate as 
to possess a sand table, that will afford an almost 
endless variety and amount of exercise. 

When the little ones are learning their first word- 
lists, let these words be written or printed with 
artist’s crayon on sheets of drawing paper. Each 
word should be written on at least a dozen sheets. 
As you hold the paper up let the child who télls the 
word run lightly from his seat and get it. 





After each pupil has six or eight papers cali for 
al] the “dolls” or “mammas,” ete. The children will 
hunt for the papers bearing the word and run to you 
with them. 


child stands. 


school—even 


't may be done without undue loss of time, with- 
out confusion or laxness in discipline, and to the very 
great happiness and health of the children. 

The bondage of little Tom’s necessary prison may 
be lightened simply through the opportunity of fre- 
quent bodily change. 3 

Have we not all noticed how firmly the young 
child believes that “being good” cons'sts in “‘keeping 
Should we not be ashamed at this confusion 
Should we not be ashamed at this mis- 
placement of ideals—even more deeply so when we 
remember how largely that “stillness” has been se- 
cured arbitrarily and through our supericr force? 

When we have learned to put the emphasis where 
it belongs then will our work be more righteous. 
Then and then only will the lost balance tend to re- 
store itself, and we shall work with that wise mis- 
tress, Dame Nature, who makes no mistakes. 








OUTLINE OF BIRD STCUDY.—(J.) 
BY ROBERT H., WOLCO1T, UNIVERSITY OF NEBBASKA. 


The following outline is presented for the help of 
The questions may be suggested to the 
children, while the teachers should verify their con- 
clusions and point to the deductions to be made. 
The suggestions in parentheses are for the guidance 
of the teacher in making deductions and drawing 
The whole outline may be used and a 
complete biography of any given bird be compiled 


conclusions. 


by the whole school, or parts of the same selected 
and comparisons be made between different birds— 
as to habits, food, flight, ete. 
the answers will be on the basis of field observat'ons. 
Nearly all the questions, if not all, can be answered 
without the use of a field glass, and with it al! can 
Be very careful not to enter upon the study of 
birds’ nests unless vou have your pupils well in 
hand, and can feel assured the result will not be to 
encourage the destructive tendencies inherent espe- 
The use of simple outline drawings 
to show pattern of colorations, form cf bill, wings, 
tail, and feet, etc., is strongly advised. 
dividual notebooks, or a school notebook should be 
kept. and all facts when settled be made a matter 


It is expected that 


cially in boys. 


taught that the law will not allow them to kill birds 

or rob birds’ nests, and the making of a collection, 
exe pt of nests which have been used, should not be 
The outline may, in large part, be ap- 
plied to the study of domesticated birds. 


encouraged. 


Appearance. 
_ Size. How large is the bird? (Compare with 


English sparrow, robin, crow, hen, etc.) 


thrasher. cuckoo.—or stouter—grosbeak,—or short 
(Show that the form of the body 
in all our birds is fitted for flight, tapering toward 
each end with the widest place at the point of at- 
The centre of gravity being 


and thieck—quail ? 


tachment of the wings. : 
at that place the bird can tilt itself when in the air, 
with the greates 

». Bill: Is it long and slender—humming-bird, 
snipe—or long and strong—woodpecker,—or short 


and slender—chickadee,—or short and stout—gros- 
beak,—or hooked—hawk,: or flat—duck? (Show 
that character of the bill is related to the kind of 


This is a very excellent device, as it food and the manner of taking it.) 
keeps the little ones active, bodily as well as men- 
tally. Another device is to have them “go to sleep” 
while you write lists of words on the various boards. 
Then select certain ones to be “hunters,” running to How are the toes placed, three in front and one be- 
the boards and searching for some specified word. 

When they are able to read from books another 
device is helpful. After reading une sentence the 
At the next success he moves to an- 
other part of the room. The third calls him to still 
Different stations having been indicated, 
he goes from one to another—the final being his own 
seat once more, 

Has not enough been said to indicate how great a 
variety may be secured in the physical exercise of the 
from its regular gymnastic 


c. Feet: Are the feet large—hawk—or small— 
swaliow? Are the toes long—snipe——or short— 
quail? Ave they webbed—duck,—or free—robin? 


hind—most birds,—or two in front and two behind 
—woodpeckcr? Heow.many are there? (Show that 
the feet are strong in proportion to» their use, and 
modified in accordance With the manner of their 
use, for walking, swimming, climbing, ete. If pos- 
sible get a chance to study the imprint of birds’ fect 
in mud, as along a pond or stream.) 

d. Tail: Is it long—cuckoo.—or short—sparrow ? 
Js it souare at the end—robin,—or forked—barn 
swallow,—or pointed—egrackle? Are the feathers 
soft, or stiff and sharply pointed—woodpecker? 
How is it held in flying? (Call attention to the uses 
of the tail: as a rudder in flight—notice a grackle 
flying,—as a parachute—watch a hawk soaring,— 
as a support in climbing—-observe a woodpecker. 
All birds spread the tail more or less in flight.) 

e. Color: What is the general color? What mark- 
ings are there? What marks are expesed by rais- 
ing of crest, or spreading of tail andvings in flight? 
(Cull attention to the protective element in the 
cclor of birds—lighter below where the shadow falls, 
streaked in the case of ground sparrows, etc.) 

Il. Abundance. 

Is the bird common or rare in your locality? Is 
ii more common at certain times of vear than at 
others? Is it equally abundant everywhere ? 

Ili. Home. 

1. Locality. If not equally abundant in all places, 
is it found in, weods? In fields? In bushy tracts? 
Along roadsides? About houses? Elsewhere? 
What reason for its choosing certain localities? 

2, Knvironment. Is the locality where it is found 
on a hill or in a valley? Is it near water? Is it near 
houses, or not? What are iis surroundings? Why 
does the bird choose these? 

3. Habitat. Where do vou see the birds usual] y--— 
in a tree, in bushes, or on the ground? De you see 
it in one place, at any certain time, and elsewhere 
wt another time? Why so seen? (Call attention to 
the cflect of the nature and distribution of food. the 
nesting habits, ete., on the choice of locality: call 
atteation also to the adaptation of the bird to its 
usual environment in regard to form, coloring, etc.) 
IV. Actions. 

What is the usual perch of the bird? How does 
it sit on the perch? (A whip-poor-will sits length- 
wise of a limb.) Does it stand erect, or crouch? 
oes it sit quietly, or is it constantly moving? Are 
its movements quick or slow? Docs it move its 
wings or tail? Does it raise a crest, or car-tufts? 

V. Movement. 

1. \inds. What kinds of movement does the 
bird possess-—flying, walking, or running or hopping, 
or swimming or diving? Which is its usual manner 

of movement? 

2. In the Water. Does it swim well? Does it 
dive? Does it uce its wings in swimming or diving? 

3. On the Ground. Does it walk, or run, or hop? 
Does it use its wings? Does it move rapidly, or not? 
How does it hold its body when walking, running, 
or hopping? 

1. In the Air: Flight. Is its flight slow, or rapid? 
Is it strong and for long distances. or weak? Is it 
in a straight line, or not? Do the wings move 
slowly, or rapidly? How is the tail held? How thigh 
above the ground de vou see it flying? Does it ever 
soar—-holding itself quietly. in the air, moving 
slowly along with no apparent motion of wings or 
tail? Do you ever see it hover—holding itself ex- 
actly in the same spot in the air, moving its wings 
rapidly? (Call attention to the reiation between 
size of bedy, and size of wings or their rapidity of 
movement, and the power of flight of the particular 
kind of bird. Dwell on the adaptation—in form of 
body. position of legs, etc—of different kinds of 

birds for different modes of progression.)—Special 
Day Exercises fer Nebraska Schools. 
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MEMORIAL DAY EXERCISE. 


Flags, flowers, and leaves should be nsal In decorat- 
ing the schoolroom. Every old and young soldier in the 
neighborhood should be invited. 

PROGRAM. 
1. SONG (by the school)—-“America.” 
2. SCRIPTURW RBNADING (by the teacher)—Psalm xc. 
3. RECITATION (by a girl)—‘Battle Flags.” 
Nothiag but flags—but simple flags, 
Tattered and torn and hanging in rags; 
Some walk before them with careless tread, 
Nor think of the hosts of the patriot dead 
That have marched beneath them in days gone by, 
With a burning cheek and a kindling eye, 
And have bathed their folds with their life’s young tide, 
And, dying, blessed them, and, blessing, died. 


Nothing but flags—yet, methinks at night 

They tell each other their tale of fright; 

And spectres come and their twin arms twine 
Round each standard torn, as they stand in line, 
As the word is given, they eharge! they form! 
And the dim hall rings with the battle’s storm, , 
And ‘once again, through smoke and strife, 
These colors lead to a nation’s life. 


Nothing but flags—yet, bathed with tears, 
They tell of triumphs, of hopes, of fears; 

Of earnest prayers for the absent men, 

Of the battlefield-and the prison-pen. 

Silent, they speak; and the tear will start 

As we stand before them with throbbing heart, 
And think of those who are not forgot; 

Their flag came hither—yet they eame not. 


Nothing but flags—yet we hold our breath 
And gaze with awe at those types of death; 
Nothing but flags—yet the thought will come, 
The heart must pray, though the lips be dumb. 
They are sacred, pure, and we see no stain 
On those loved flags, which come home again; 
Baptized in blood of our purest, best; 
Tattered and torn they are now at rest. 
—Francis Gallagher, in the Hartford Courant. 
4. REC(TATION—“Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address.” 
5. RECITATION (by a boy)—‘“At the Captain’s Grave.” 
Does he miss the voice of comrades, 
Or long for the front to fight? 
Does he see the flag, there, above him, 
And the stone so cold and white? 


Why read the fading inscription, 
With memory all aglow? 
Guns thundered, shells shrieked, this morning, 
And not thirty years ago! : 
Those eyes! They blazed with his purpose 
As we swept up the flaming hill. 
“This way, boys!” Then fell that quick silence, 
And the hero heart was still. 
But I know, when sounds the Jast trumpet, 
Ard arise the awakened dead, 
He'll take his place in the column 
With the boys he loved and led. 
—{ieorge T. Packard, in Youth’s Ccmpanion. 
6. THRFE-MINUTE TALK (by an old soldier)-—- 
“When We Went to the Front.” 
7. THREF-MINUTE TALK (by a mother)—“When 
War Shall Cease.” 
8. THREE-MINUTE TALK (by a girl)—‘What We 
Owe to the Soldier.” 
9. RECITATION (by a boy)—“O Captain! My Cap- 
tain! 
(Abraham Lincoln, 1865.) 
C Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is done; 
The ship has weathered every rack, the prize we sought 
is won; 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, 
While follow eves the steady keel, the vessel grim and 
daring. 
Fut © heart! heart! heart! 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 
© Cantain, My Captain! rise up and hear the bells: 
Rise up—for you the flag is flung, for you the bugle 
trills; 
For vou bouquets and ribbon’d wreaths—for you the 
shores a-crowding; 
“or you they call, the swayi-z mass, their eager faces 
turning. 
Hear, Captain! dear father! 
This arm beneath your head: 
't is some dream that on the deck 
You've fallen cold and dead, 


My Captain does not answer—his lips are pale and still; 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse ner 


will; 
The ship is anchored safe and sound, its voyage closed 
and done; 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object 
won. ; 


Exult, O shores, and ring, O bells! 
But I, with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck where my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 
—Walt Whitman. 


19. THREE FIVE-MINUTE ESSAYS (for three pu- 
pils)—“Lincoln,” “Garfield,” “McKinley.” 


11. RECITATION (by a girl)—“The Soldier Boy.” 


The man who wears the soldier-straps 
And has his sword in hand, 
Who proudly strides along in front, 
Looks good, and brave, and grand; 
But back there in the ranks somewhere,— 
Just which I cannot see, 
With is cun upon his shoulder, is 
The soldier boy for me! 


The man whe wears the shoulder-straps 
Is handsome, brave, and true; 

But there are other handsome boys, 
And other brave ones, too! 

When there are heights that must be won, 
While bullets fill the air, 

*Tis not the otticer alone 
Who braves the dangers there. 


The man who wears the shoulder-straps 
Is cheered along the way, 

And public honor dulls his dread 
Of falling in the fray; 

But there behind him in the ranks, 
And moving like a part 

Of some machine, is many a man 
With just as brave a heart. 


The man who wears the shculder-straps 
Deserves the people’s praise; 
I honor and applaud him for 
The noble part he plays; 
But, back there in the ranks somewhere, 
Stout-hearted, is he— 
. Prepared to do, and nerved to dare,— 
The soldier boy for me! 
—S. E. Kiser. 
12. SONG. 
13. RECITATION (by a girl)—“A Strange Request.” 
“The flower c’mittee want,” said she, 
“Some made-of-hair ferns, and—let’s see, 
Some candytooth and rosemary; 
Because it’s Decoration Day. 
And please, ma’am,” said the tiny elf, 
Intent upon her flowery pelf, 
“A bachelor’s-button for myself, 
To make a button-up bouquet!” 


14. RECITATION (by a boy)—“Flag Day.” 
Your flag and my flag— 

And how it flies to-day! 

In your land and my land, 

And half the world away! 
Rose-red and blood-red, 

The stripes forever gleam; 
Snow-white and soul-white— 

The good forefathers’ dream; 
Sky-blue and true blue, with stars to shine aright— 
The gloried guidon of the day, a shelter through the 

night. 


Your flag and my flag— 
And oh, how much it holds! 
Your land and my land 
Secure within its fo'ds! 
Your heart and my heart 
Beat quicker at the sight— 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed— 
Red and blue and white. 
The one flag--the great flag—the flag for me and you— 
Glorified all else heside—the red and white and blue. 


Your flag and my flag— 
To every star and stripe 
The drums beat as hearts beat, 
And fifers shrilly pipe. 
Your flag and my flag— 
A blessing in the sky! 
Your hope and my hope— 
1t never hid a lie! 
Home land and far land, and half the world around, 
Old Glory hears the great salute and flutters to the 
pound! 
~W. D. Nesbit, In Baltimore American, 


15. SONG (by the school)—‘“‘The Banner of the Union.” 
_(Air: “Marching Through Georgia.”’) 
Bring the good old banner, boys, the flag our fathers 
bore; 
Let it float across the land and shimmer on the shore, 
Liberty is marching on to many conquests more, 
Bearing the banner of the Union. 


Chorus.— 
Hurrah! hurrah! we'll bring the jubilee; 
Hurrah! hurrah, the flag that makes us free; 
So we’ll sing the chorus of truth and liberty, 
Bearing the banner of the Union. 


Rally ’round the colors, boys, and keep them at the fore; 
Take your stand for liberty and fight her battles o’er, 
True to home and freedom, ever loyal to the core, 
Bearing the bauner of the Union. 

—Kate Brownlee Sherwood. 


16. RECITATION (by a girl)—‘“Heroes and Heroism.” 
Still lying where we laid you down 
And left you, speaking low, 
Awed by the quiet that had grown 
From tnmult--long ago! 


But now the stillness seems not strange; 
‘Tis hard to realize 

There ever was that stormy change 
From dark to sunny skies. 


You seem another breed of men, 
Of heroes long extinct, 

Who dwelt and died beyond our ken, 
To ancient heroes linked. 


But lo! the shock of far-off fray 
Has loosed the seals of sight, 

And shows me men will die to-day 
For what they deem is right! 


And these shall lie beneath the grass 
While come and go the days, 
And men will know that heroes pass, 
But heroism stays. 
—Edward N. Pomeroy, in Youth’s Companion. 


17. RECITATION (by a boy)—‘‘Sail on!°O Ship of 
State!” 
Thou, too. sail on, O ship of state! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity, with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless, on thy fate! 
We know what master laid thy keel, 
What workman wrought thy ribs of steel; 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 
Fear not each sudden sound or shock— 
’Tis of the wave and not the rock; 
"Tis but the flapping of the sail, 
And not a rent made by the gale! 
In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee; 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee—are all with thee! 
—Henry W. Longfellow. 


18. THREE-MINUTE TALKS (by the teacher and a 
member of the board). 


19. CLOSING SONG (by the school)—-‘Nearer, My 


Jod, to Thee.” 
—Western School Journal. 








COLOR STUDY AND DESIGN.—(1) 


BY CARRIE W. CONKLING, 
Supervisory Teacher of Drawing, Brooklyn. 


In the first year of school life, the child should he 
taught to recognize and perceive quickly the six lead- 
ing colors. These can be found in nature, as the 
rainbow, etc., also in manufactured articles, as 
worsteds, silks, colored papers, ete. The glass prism 
can be used very effectually in the classroom. 

The children should know these 
colors in their proper color rela-| 
tion, one to the other, beginning 
with red, then orange, yellow, | 
green, blue, and violet. Have the , ° 
children use the colored tablets or o/e/7e 
colored papers, and arrange these [Tl 
colors on their desk, as to their proper color 
relation. While giving this lesson look care- 
fully for any defective color sense that may 
be shown on the part of any of the pupils. 
Many pretty simple little designs may be made 
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vith the color, either using the colored papers 
or colored sticks, which are very pleasing to the 
little ones, and teaching unconsciously so many 
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things,—making simple borders by placing the 
sticks, or tablets or forms that may have been cut 
from colored paper, at certain fntervals. These 
exercises train the eye as to space relationship, regu- 
larity of size, etc. 

Have many of these exercises of laying borders to 
secure quickness and accuracy, the class all working 
together at one time. 

In these lessons.try to bring out as much in- 
dividuality from the pupils as possible, not dictating 
what they should do, but guiding them what is best 
to do. Then try drawing these borders with colored 
crayons on paper. 

These designs may be applied to handkerchiefs, 
towels, table-cloths, doileys, etc., which are cut from 
drawing paper, and the design then applied. 

See how these little arrangements of lines, spots, 
or forms can be used. 

Little booklets can be made by folding edge to 
edge, colored or white paper, then design applied. 

In the second year the intermediate colors are 
studied, and a review of the six leading colors, with 
their tints and shades. 

A tint of a color is something lighter than the 
normal color; that is, a tint of blue is lighter than 
the blue we know of in the spectrum, which is 
known as the normal color. 

A shade is darker than the normal color. Have a 
lesson illustrating this, either in water color, or 
colored crayon. 

In water color add plenty of water to the color for 
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the tints. For the shades, add something that will 
make the color darker. 

or a shade of red, add a trifle of blue and yel- 
low; this must be handled carefully or another color 
will be the regult. 

Vor a shade of blue, add a trifle of red and yellow 
but only a trifle, just a tiny bit; if handled right, the 
result will be what you want. 

For a shadef green, add a bit of red, and so on 
with all the other colors—adding a bit of the red, 
vellow, or blue, as needed. 

The study of the intermediates is very interesting. 


me ee erred 


' 
] 





Ask the children if you should: mix red and yellow 
together what would be produced. Try it before the 
class, and show them that orange is the color made 


by the mingling of the two colors. 

Now suppose you take a little more red than you 
do yellow in the mixing, what kind of an orange 
color is made? Show the class that red-orange is 
the result, the first of the intermediate colors. Then 
take a little more yellow than red and mix together, 
the result is yellow-orange; and so on until all the 
intermediates are studied. Do not take all of these 
in one lesson. The oranges could be studied in one 
lesson, the greens in another, and the violets last. 

Yellow and blue produce green; if more yellow 
than blue is taken, yellow-green is the result. 

[f more blue is taken than. yellow, blue-green is 
the result, 


Red and blue make violet; if in mixing the red 
and blue, more blue is used than red, blue-violet is 
the result. : 

If more red is used than blue, red-violet is the 
result. 

Now see what the intermediate colors are: Red- 
orange, yellow-orange, yellow-green, blue-green, blue- 
violet and red-violet. Try these intermediate colors 
either in water colors or colored crayons, following 
the directions above for the water-color work. 

Some very simple designs for rugs or mats can be 
made, using any of the intermediates with their 
tints, or any of the six leading colors with their tints 
and shades. 

In these designs I prefer the children to use one 
color, and as many tones of that color as they please. 
After a little practice one could introduce a con- 
trasting color. Use the white or pale gray drawing 
paper, cutting it in the form of a rug, seeking good 
proportion. 

Then use the color the child selects, under your 
direction, painting the whole rug, flatly and simply, 
using plenty of water. Try for a good, broad flat 
wash. The normal color could be used, or any tint 
or shade of that color for the background, working 
up the rest of the design, in relation to that tone of 











the color selected (the design for the rug having 
been made in a previous lesson). 

I will give a few simple designs which can be 
used in the color lessons, giving pleasing results. 

In the design lesson, do not allow the children to 
put in too much, filling wp the space with spots or 
too many lines. Keep some open spaces for back- 
ground to show through. Try to look for good spac- 
ing and proportion. 

I would suggest for one rug, using tones of: normal 
green, no other color introduced. 

For another rug, tones of the intermediate color, 
yellow-green. . 

For another, tones of the normal blue, and so on. 
In the higher primary grades a contrasting color 
could be used. For instance, introducing in the 
green rug, tones of red, either tints or shades, not 
the normal red. Try to keep the tones subdued; 
children as a rule are fond of very bright colors; and 
should be guided as to what colors, when placed side 
by side, give the most pleasing results. 

In using the colored crayons in the color lessons, 
particularly in the rug designs, do not allow the 
children to rub the crayon in all directions. Keep 
the stroke all one way. That is, in painting the 
borders, do not change the stroke from the way in 
which you have used the crayon for the background. 
Paint the background first. For the centre form, 
keep the stroke the same as in all the other parts of 
the rug. The work looks most peculiar when the 
crayon is rubbed in all ways. 

Work -from left to right with the crayon when a 
horizontal stroke is wanted. From right to left if 
a slanting stroke is used; and from top to bottom for 
a vertical stroke. In painting the intermediate 
colors with the colored crayons, I follow the same 
rule as for water-color work. 

For red-orange, I use the red and yellow crayon, 
painting the color I need the least of under, and the 
color I want more of, on top. That is, paint yellow 
under, and the red over the yellow. This must be 
done with a light. touch, so the two colors will 
mingle. 

For yellow-orange, red under, and yellow over it. 

For yellow-green, blue under, and yellow over it. 

For blue-green, yellow under, and blue over. 

For blue-violet, red under, and blue over. 

For red violet, blue under, and red over, 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


THE ALERT GERMAN DRUMMER. 


If Mr. Pepper is correct, the trade of South America is 
very largely falling into the hands of Germany, And 
this is because “the best-known type of the commercial 
traveler from Mex'co south to the Straits of Magellan is 
the German.” 

The wide fleld covered by the blue-eyed, fair-haired 
German drummer is seen in the following incident nar- 
rated recently by an American traveler: — 

A year ago at Panama I met a German who had just 
come across from Venezuela and was going to Ecuador. 
He gave me some points of interest, and promised further 
information when he ran across me later. As I did not 
mean to visit Meuador for some months I told him so, 
and asked him if he would be good enovgh to mail me 
the data to my Washington address. “Oh,” he re- 
marked carelessly, “I'll see you somewhere before you 
get back to Washington.” Four months later, in Cor- 
doba, an interior city in the Argentine Republic, while 
I was at breakfast in one of the hotel cafes, someone 
called to me cheerily, “Here's those figures about your 
agricultural machinery. I just missed you by three days 
at Rio Janeiro.” TI had been traveling over a good deal 
of ground in the interval, but found that in the regular 
course of his trade he had covered even more. | 


OUR LEADING OIL FIELDS. 


The West Virginia field, under the stimulus of in- 
creased price for oil, has’ been ex- 
ploited, but no new finds of any great 
value were found during 1902. Yet 
this field yielded 13,500,000 barrels for 
that year, which is a respectable out- 
put, WL hh 

The Kentucky field—which also em- 
braces Tennessee—is but a new field, 
developing work being the chief work 
for 1902. Yet it furnished 185,000 bar- 
rels, and promises a large increase. 

The Kansas field is also comparatively new, but the 
production was 332,000 barre!s. 

The Louisiana field is being rapidly developed, and the 
indications are that within a few years it will be a large 
producer. About 550,000 barrels were the 1902 yield. 

The California field is rapidly increasing its produc- 
tion, and furnished 14,600,000 barrels-in 190°. Tt has a 
large market for its oil in Hawaii, Japan, China, and 
the Philippines. 

The Indiana field has for several years been enlarg- 
ing its output, until in 1902 it totalled 7,500,000 barrels. 
Oil here is found in the Trenton rock formation. 

The Texas field, which was opened up only two years 
ago, and in which certainly $10.000.000 has been invested 
in wells, tanks, pipe lines, and refineries, has already 
reached the amazing total of 18,500,000 barrels for a sin- 
gle vear. 

But the Ohio field takes first place as an oil-producer, 
the output of its wel’s for 1902 having been 21,000,000 
barrels, which is a little more than one-anarter of the 
entire production of the United States for that vear. 
Ohio produces two verv different grades of petroleum, 


but while the crude products are so different, when they 
are refined there is little distinction between them. 


FRESH-WATER PEARLS. 


Of late vears there has been such a anickened de- 
mand for pear!s, as fashion has deemed them the finest 
jewels, that the long-established pearl fisheries are not 
able to meet the demand. When pearl necklaces will 
bring $125,000 as several have done lately, the search for 
such a zom is greatly stimulated. 

At one time nearly all nearls were taken from pear! 
ovsters of tron’eal seas—Ceylon, the Esst Indies, and 
the Gulf of Arabia. But these sources of sunnlv are so 
seriously depleted that the government {is about to de- 





clare a ¢lose season for these fisheries for a period of * 


five verrs 

Nearlv cne-half of the world’s supply of pearls is 
being taken from the fresh-water clams and mussels of 
the Missiscinni river and its tributaries. The old-line 
jewelers will not allow that they are as heantiful as the 
deep-sea pearls, but yet there is an excellent market for 
them. 

One sky-bine pearl from Caney Fork, Tenn., brought 
$2200 in T.ondon. Since 1990 more than $3.060.000 worth 
of nearls have heen taken from the waters of the Missi- 
sippi vallev, chiefly in the sonthern section A pearl 
from the Black river, Arkansas, accidently fovnd hv a 
man who was fishing for bait. bronzht £2.009 in New 
Yori. A hov was luckv enough to find a hutton-shaned 
near] near Mneseatine, Towa. which he sold to a dealer 
for $9168. Tt was a beauty. and weiched 168 gra'ns. 
The dealer knew how to improve it, and when he hat 
brought ont its full perfections he had a remarkably fine 
gem, which he sold in New York for $19.990. 

It is now serfouslv contemplated to hegin ‘the search 
for pearls in the Adirondack region. Shellfish abound 
in and ahout Lake Massawepie. and experts believe that 
the search for pearls there will be rewarded by a large 
and valuable find, 
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American Institute of Instruction, Bethlehem, 
N. H., July 5-8. 


Association not only had e 
. but 


The Southern Indiana 
large 
was unusually beautiful, with eight full-page pictures 


Among the noted out-of- 


meeting and notable talent its pregram 
and meny less pretentious. 
talent was Bliss Perry of Boston, James L. 
Hughes of ‘Toronto, Wilbur F. Gordy of Hariford, 
Flerence Holbrook of Chicago, President J. W. 


Bashford of Ohio. 


the-state 


The Thirteenth International Peace Congress is 
to meet in Boston during the first week of October, 


the opening session to be on Monday evening, Octo- 
and evening sessions 
during the suececding There has been 
but one of the America before 
that in connection with the exposition at Chicago in 
1893. It is hoped that the coming congress ‘will be 
the largest and the 
the congresses in 1889. 


Morning 
four 


ber 3, followed by 
days. 


meeting congress im 


most important since revival 


Ek. W. Fielder. editor of the house of Sidver, 
Burdett & Co., and for many years previously with 
Harper Brothers, goes Lo 1). Appleton & Co. to take 
entire charge of the book-making side of all their 
business, a position of great responsiblity, and a 
phase of the work entirelv to his taste Mr. Ivelder: 
is one of the exceptionally strong men in the pud- 
lishing and editorial side of the school book ‘msi 
hess, and he wil! prove no less valuah! n the new 
and wier field. 

THE OTHER TEN THOUSAND. 

The vote at Atlanta for the benefit of the reform 
spelling agitatic mn was on condition hat as mueh 
money should have been raised from outside source: 


for the use of the committee before any money was 
paid from the treasury. The $10,000 was con- 
tingent upon another $10,000, ‘There were many 
who felt that that condition alone would save the 
treasury. But ihere is one man who stands pledged 
to give the whole $10,000 if needed. Tt will be more 
satisfactory to the committee, however, if state asso- 
organizations, and many in- 


ciations, city teachers’ 
This $10,900 will be available 


dividuals contribute. 
later if needed. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


SERIES III. NO. X. 





MICHIGAN. 


weather 


ISHPEMING, 


lt was in the coldest of January that I 
was on the Northern Peninsula of Michigan, with 
snows deep and mercury low, so that it was business 
te visit schools in Ishpeming, but Superintendent 
makes a business of it, and ! suffered less 
going ont three or four miles in a far-below-zero 
day ‘buried in bearish robes than I often do in mere 
freezing weather in New England. The three sleigh 
rides were worth going to Ishpeming for. 

One Ishpeming trick ought to have wide adver- 
tising. All teachers of schools removed from the 
centre of the city are sent back and forth in com- 
fortable style at city expense. By this means they 
find it no more diflicult to get scholarly and cul- 
tured women to teach at a mine or smelter school 
than in the heart of the city. The total expense to 
the city is not great, while the better teachers and 
v Spirit in which they work is of great im- 


Seribner 


the bette 
porvanece, 
In one of these mining or smelting schools prac- 
tically every child is a Finn, and in another every 
one is a French Canadian. The progress in know]- 
edge, and attainment in manners Is as 
marked in one of these as in a central school. 
the woman principal idea in the high 
school is worked out better than I have seen it else- 
where. It is a large school with several men as the 
heads of departments, with the most modern equip- 
art, manual training, and 
quiet little woman pre- 


IN processes. 


lfere, 1Go, 


science, 
all 


little apparent concern as 


ment of domestic 
laboratories, and over 
sides with as though she 
were presiding over a well-ordered home. 
Indeed, the entire schoo] system moves with 
apparent effort, and yet the most progressive ways 
The manual 
known, 


ho 


in evidence. 
widely 


and means are evervwhere 


training equipment, for instance, 1s 


and would be extensively vis'ted were ii not so far 
removed from the great centres. It is a luxury also 
to find a man Jike Mr. Seribner, accustomed to life 
in New York state, near to everything agoing, full 


of enthusiasm over life in this northern peninsula, 


7 
and happy in it all. Really, it must be a delight to 
work with a school board that assumes that you 
know your business and will let you do it in your 


Own Way. 


MENOMONIE. WISCONSIN. 
lor the fourth vear I have studied ihe situation 
at Menomonie, and each time have characterized it 
is having the most unique and interesting public 


school plant and plans in the country. This year I 


was more inypressed than ever (before, though of 
course not so much surprised as at first 

‘The great departure since T was there a vear ago 

he coming of Dr. L. D. Hervey to the swperin- 
tendency and general management of the series of 
systems. Dr. Tlervey is a native of New Hampshire, 
is fifty-five, graduated from college in 1872, super- 
intemlent of Sheboygan for eleven vears, professor 
in Oshkosh normal school seven years, principal 
Milwaukee norinal scheol six vears, and state super- 


vears. It was one of the significant 
1903 that James H. 
to secure Dr. Hervev to promote the 
Menomonie. 


intendent four 


events of Senator 


Was ahle 


ehieational 


~ nf 
SOU 


rests of the schools of 


In results T have never seen anything to compare 


with some of the fruits of education in this town. 


specialis true of the drawing, domestic 
agricultural and 
\il this has come about without a dis- 


What will 


it now that a philosopher, a peda- 


This is 


science, teaching, county norma! 
school work. 


tinetively edueational leader at the helm. 
not be 


true ot 


“west 


gogist, and a master is in charge of the entire plant! 
The hand and head of Dr. Hervey are already in evi- 
dence all through the plant, and all through the 
town. Jt means much to the cause of education far 
and near. He was seriously talked ef for Milwaukee, 
and is being talked of as the successor of br. 
Draper at the University of Illinois. He should be 
lei alone to work out great problems here. 








PLANS FUR PORTO RICAN THEAUHERS. 

Arrangements are being made for bringing sey- 
eral hundred native Porto Rican teachers to visit 
our summer schools, and to see something of our 
country. 

At the last meeting of the Twentieth Century Club 
of Boston, Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay, commis- 
sioner of edueaale for* Porto Rico, spoke on the 
educational outlook of the island, and made an elo- 
quent plea for a generous contribution from the pe- 
ple of the U nited States. 

He said: “Every teacher who expects to come has 
contributed over eleven per cent. of his annual sal- 
ary, and he is preparing for this trip as one who is 
about io take a trip around the world. 

“The arrangements for their reception here are 
not entirely completed, but we shall expect to have 
three or four hundred of them located at the Har- 
vard summer school, and probably two hundred of 
them at the stmmer school at Cornell University, 
and perhaps a few at other institutions. We shall 
hope to bring them together for one or two days of 
sightsceing after their period of study is over in the 
city of Bo-ton and its historie envircnment, and 
fron here we shall hope to take them to New York, 
Philadelphia, and Washington. To carry out the 
nobie and far-reaching plans for their reception, en- 
tertainment, and instruction which President Eliot 
and others have in mind, we shali need, in addition to 
the $25,000 which the teachers of Porto Rico will 
contribute themselves to the expense of this trip, a 
further sum of about $30,000, for which an appeal 
will be made to the people of the United States 
through the newspapers and other channels. I ven- 
ture to predict, without fear of contradiction, that 
ne investment of a like sum can possibly be made al 
the present moment with greater promise of results 
from 2 patriotic and educational point of view. 

“'Mhe teachers of Porto Rico have done their full 
share to prepare for this trp, to make sacrifices from 
their meagre salaries in order that they may under- 
take the trip. ‘The government of the United States 
has given the use of its army transports, and it now 
rests with our American teachers here in Boston, in 
New York, and in Philadelphia. amd with the good 
and generous American public to say whether we 
shall have the $30,000 we need to make the trip pos- 
sible. and to send our good Porto Rican friends bieck 
with en impression of American life that will abide 
with them and cement the ties of friendship that 
bind us to each other.” 





CHICAG 10 PROBLEMS.—( VIII.) 


close of the last of this series. several ques- 
may be abbreviated into 


At the 


tions were asked. These 
two problems,—-how to escape the tendency toward 
educational domination: how to secure 
the people’s faith, interest, and domination in school 
affairs Theoretically they are the same problem, 
practically they.are radically different. 

The aristocratic idea in educational management 
It came with the universality of the pub- 
lie schoo! attendance. For muny generations in the 
ast the children of the better class were educated 
in private schools and academies. Sixty-years ago 
there were few public high schools even east of the 
Hudson. in which a hoy could fit for a first-class 
Thirty years ago there were almost none west 
Not till within fifteen years has it 
who was going to a classical 
university to get his preparation in a public school 
of the Hudson. No one seems to have appre- 
ciated the full significance of the fabulous growih 
of the western public high school. It brought pub- 
hie interest in the common schools on the part of the 
better classes. 


aristocratic 


is recent. 


college, 
of the 
been usual for a 


Hudson. 
bov 


so-called 
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Immediately there was a clamor for aristocratic 
management. ‘his was not hard in New England, 
because there was no sudden iransfer. In the 
thirties more meney was paid for private twition in 
Massachusetts than in school taxes; in the fifties 
this had largely changed and thas never been an im- 
portant factor since. In New York city and vicin- 
itv, in Buffalo, Rochester, and Cohoes there was an 
assumption of the rule of the aristocracy, but it con- 
fined itself wholly to the eradication of notalle 
abuses, and, with these righted, the aristocratic idea 
became distinctly a people’s movement, and the 
schools were of the people, as nowhere else. Take 
New York city for example. Nevér elsewhere on 
the globe have the schools been so universally and 
notably for the people, old and young: never have 
playgrounds been so widely end delightfully avail- 
able as here. 


Nowhcre has the school management been so 


heroically devoted to the personal interests of 
teachers. never has school management led in such 
a glorious fight. for teachers’ tenure for pensions, 
for increased salary, and for the teacher’s influence 
in all professional matters. The worid ‘has never 
know anything so grandly worked out and working 
out for all the people, for all the children, for ail 
the teachers, as in New York city, and this influence 
hes been felt in Buffalo, Colhoes, and elsewhere, so 
that the aristocratic idea has been a glorious 
people’s movement, the farthest possible remove 
from aristoeracy. 

In Cleveland the movement has had so many ebbs 
and floods that it is not easy to speak of it as a 
whole, but in St. Louis and Indianapolis it has been. 
an unquestioned success and has stayed very close 
to the people. ‘Nhe Federal idea has heen a people’s 
ideal. Authority sparingly used and never abused. 
Used with the teachers and for the teachers and for 
the pupils somewhat as in New York. There hes 
heen no trace of aristocraey. Messrs. Soldan of St. 
Louis and Kenlall of Indianapolis have made no 
sivhtest pretense to hhaving or exercising autocratic 
power. Thev have lived and talked and thought as 
s«rvants of the public, as friends and comrades of 
the teachers, so that an aristocratic inception has 
heen a most democratic development. 

For good or for bad, the aristocratic notion in 
school management is less than twenty years old. 
Chicago’s relation to it is of peeuliar interest. It 
siarted here later than in the other cities. In New 
York it was for the teachers and pupils, for the pub- 
lic, for the people. Without discussing the whys or 
the wherefores, it has appeared to have an entirely 
diferent focus in Chicago. It is the only eity in 
which every movement has been under suspicion of 
starting off with the authority side of the adminis- 
tration. Pewer seemed to be the focal thought. 
‘ke assumption has appeared to be chat most peo- 
ple were wrong, and that somebody inust have a 
cleaning house time. The movement seems not te 
have been for larger use of school bnildings by the 
public, for fewer children in a room, for more free- 
dom in teaching, for more kindergartens, for better 
silarjes, or for anything for the people,.for the 
pupil, or for the teachers. Without assuming for a 
moment. to pass judgment as to the right or the 
wrong of this popular estimate, the faet remains 
that it is the one city on the globe in which there is 
no possible good to come, but only evil, and that 
certainly from aristocratic or autocratic power there 
appears to have been the only real attempt in the 
United States to have enthroned such power for its 
own sake, 

Mar be it from me to say or think that this has 
been the intention of those with whom such power 
might lave heen lodged, and circumstances are 
largely responsible, doubtless, for the conditions that 
have made these advocates appear 'to oppose every- 
thing democratic and favor everything autocratic, 
and claim to follow in the wake of New York, in 
which everything is democratic and anti-autocratic. 
It is one-thing to give power to men to enlarge the 
use of schools, to multiply the service of the schools 
to the public, to reduce the number of children to a 
teacher, to make teachers’ positions more secure, 


their pensions adequate, their salaries better, and 
quite another to give power with expectation of giv- 
ing insecurity to teachers, antagonism to salary and 
pension movements, and so all along the line. Aris- 
tocracy for its own sake in Chicago is impossible. 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


An appalling disaster befell the Russian squadron 
at Port Arthur on Wednesday, Apri! 13. The Japa- 
nese fleet was renewing its attack, and the Russian 
vessels under command of the brave and impetuous 
Admiral Makaroff went out to meet it. 'The Japa- 
nese attacking fleet being heavily re-enforced, the 
Russian ships turned back, and in their attempt to 
crowd through the narrow roadstead the battleship 
Petropaylovsk, the flagship of the Russian squadron, 
carrying Admiral Makaroff, struck a mine or was 
torpedoed by the Japanese, “turned turtle,” and 
sank, taking with her nearly all of the 800 men on 
board. including the admiral himself. The battle- 
ship was one of the finest and most formidable of 
the Russian navy; but the most serious feature of 
the tragedy is the loss of Makaroff. He was the 
most brilliant sea-fighter in the Russian service, and 
his almost reckless daring had gained him the name 
of “the Cossack of the seas.” From the day of his 
arrival at Port Arthur late last February, new life 
had been infused into the Russian’ operations, and 
upon hitn was based thie chief reliance of Russia for 
retrieving her misfortunes. 

* BS ok 

Tf, 2s some of the reports indicate, it was a Rus- 
sian mine which sunk this battleship, the tragedy is 
the latest in 9 series of accidents which have caused 
the Russian navy fully as much loss as the direct 
assaults of the Japanese. The torpedo-boat de- 
stroyer Yenisei was sunk by a mine, with three offi- 
cers and ninety-two men, February 11; the protected 
cruiser Bovarin, with 184 officers and men, met the 
same fate February 14; and the torpedo boat Skori 
was sunk in the same way March 16. Altogether, 
the total of Russian ships sunk outright or hope- 
lessly and permanently disabled. thus far includes 
three battleships, two cruisers, 2 mine ship, a gun- 
boat, and two torpedo-hoat destroyers. These are 
terrible inroads in a fleet which was not equally 
matched with the Japanese at the outsct. 

* * * 

Peace has its perils for navies as well as war. On 
the very day when the Russian admiral went down 
with his battleship, our own battleship. the Missouri, 
met with an accident off Pensacola which nearly 
sent her and all on hoard to the bottom. She was 
engaged in target practice when, through the ignit- 
ing of gases or from some other cause, there was an 
explosion of powder in the after twelve-inch 
turret, followed instantly by a second explo- 
sion of 1,600 pounds of powder in the handling 
room helow. Captain Cowles instantly directed the 
flooding of the magazines, and the promptness with 
which this wae done averted other explosions which 
would have sunk the ship. As it was, all of the men 
and officers in the turret, twenty-nine in number, 
were killed and several others were seriously injured 

* * * 

When the war between Russia and Japan began, 
some solicitude was felt lest the friendly relations 
between France and England should in some way be 
impaired. England as the ally of Japan. and 
France as the ally of Russia must wish for opposite 
results of the war and there was an obvious peril 
that conditions might arise which by making their 
alliances with the contending powers operative 
might bring them into direct collision. But thus 
far the two powers not only have not drifted apart, 
but have actually drawn more closely together. 
The colonial treaty between them which has just 
been signed disposes satisfactorily of all the long- 
open differences as to Newfoundland, gvpt, Morocco, 
Madagascar. Siam, und the New Hebrides. This is 
an achievement in the interest of international 
peace even more important than the signing of the 
Anglo-French arbitration treaty last year; for that 
was general, while this is specific. 


The Newfoundlanders, under this arrangement, 
get their compensation for patient endurance of 
anomalous conditions by the surrender on the part 
of France of her sovereignty over the Newfound- 
land shore. France retains her fishing privileges, 
but surrenders all territorial rights. In return she 
receives several territorial concessions in Arica 
which improve her lines of communication there; 
and she is to receive also a pecuniary indemnity and 
the individual Frenchmen whose property rights on 
the surrendered shore are affected, as well, the 
amounts to be determined by the Hague tribunal. 
As to Ngypt, England is given a free hand, as is 
also France in Morocco, subject to an understand- 
ing that no fortifications shall ever be erected on the 
Moroecan shore opposite Gibraltar. Freedom of 
trade in Morocco and Egypt is established for a per- 
iod of thirty years, and this, under the most favored 
nation clauses of other treaties, guarantees the 
“open door” for general commerce in both. The 
other questions arranged are of less consequence. 


People whose memories are long enough. to recall 
the menacing Fashoda incident of half a dozen years 
ago will understand the value of these arrangements, 
Then England and France were on the verge of war 
because of the ill-advised attempt of France to gain 
a position on the Nile. If France, under the wise 
direction of M. Delcasse, who had just taken the 
portfolio of foreign affairs, had not swallowed her 
pride and retraced her misstep, there would almost 
certainly ‘have been an open breach between the two 
countries. As it was, the rancor between the two 
lasted a long time, and was more than once mani- 
fested unpleasantly during the Boer war. ‘Tt has 
now yielded to the-framk friendliness and tactful 
diplomacy of King Edward, and M. Deleasse enjoys 
the signal distinction of helping to cement Anglo- 
French relations at the very moment when they 
were more or less endangered by the cris‘s in the far 
Fast. Now there is even talk of a similar arrange- 
ment of open questions between England and Rus- 
sia. If King Edward could achieve that he would 
add to his laurels as a peacemaker. 

* * * 

The Northern Securities merger is again brought 
into the centre of the financial stage by two judicial 
proceedings. The first is a suit brought by the Har- 
Timan interest to compel a distribution of the assets 
of the merger not on the pro rata plan, as officially 
determined, but to the original holders of the securi- 
ties. ither method is permissible under the de- 
cision of the Cireuit Court, recently affirmed by the 
Supreme Court, but the effect would be widely dif- 


ferent, as in the one ease the control of the 
interests would remain in practically the 
same hands as before the merger was 


dissolved, while in the other case the Harriman 
party would get control. The other proceeding is 
the decision of the United States Supreme Court 
that it has no jurisdiction in the case brought by the 
state of Minnesota against the merger. Incidentally 
the Supreme Court reverses the decision of Judge 
Tockren, which in its terms and conclusions was 
diametrically opposed to the decision of the Cireuit 
Court under the federal law. 
* * * 

The United States census bureau has published a 
bulletin giving an estimate of the population of the 
United States in 1903, Alaska and the insular pos- 
sessions excepted . This makes it clear that we may 
without exaggeration speak of ourselves as a nation 
of eighty million people; for the precise figures of 
the estimate are 79,900,389. This is an increase of 
neatly 4,000,000 since 1900. According to these 
estimates. New York city has 8,716,139 inhabitants; 
Chicago has 1,873,880; Philadelphia, 1,367,716; and 
St. Louis has just passed and Boston has nearly 
reached the 600,000 mark. In ihe number of towns 


and cities having more than 10,000 inhabitants 


Massachusetts leads with forty-seven, but its total 
urban population, of course, is smaller than that of 
New York, Illinois, and Pennsylvania. Fourteen 
states now have more than two million inhabitants, 
and only twenty-two have less than a million, 
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Twenticth Century Text-Books 


FOR THE STUDY OF THE CLASSICS 


Under the editorial charge of JOHN HENRY WRIGHT, A. M., LL. D., Harvard 
BERNADOTTE PERRIN, Ph. D., LL. D., Yale University; and 
ANDREW FLEMING WEST, Ph. D., LL. D., Princeton University. ; : : : 


University ; 


INDIANS OF THE 
PAINTED DESERT 
REGION. By Georga 
Wharton James. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, & 
Co. Cloth. Beautifully 
ilustrated. Price, $2.00 
net. 

Mr. James has a place 
all his own in American 
authorship. He is the 
best traveled man of the 
wielders of a graceful pen. 
He knows, as does no 








LATIN 


A FIRST LATIN BOOK. By CLirrorp H. Moore, Harvard University. $1.10. 
A LATIN GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. By ANDREW FLEMING WEST, Princeton University. 


90 cents. 


CZSAR’S COMMENTARIES. 
Books, $1.25; Four Books, $1.10. 


VIRGIL’S ZNEID. Edited by JEssE B. Carrer, Princeton University. $1.40. 
CICERO’S ORATIONS. Edited by CHARLES H. FORBES, Phillips’ Academy, Andover, Mass. 
1 


SALLUST’S CATILINE. Edited by ALFRED GUDEMAN, Cornell University. $1.00, 
NEPOS. Edited by GEORGE Davis CHASE, Wesleyan University, Middletown, 


CORNELIUS 
Conn. $1.00 


Edited by Joun H. WEstTcorTt, Princeton University. Seven 


other equally gifted writer, 
the scenic and native life 
of the mountains, plains, 
and canons of Colorado, 
New Mexico, and Arizona. 
Whatever he writes is the 
result of experience, of 
personal adventures and 
hardships in many jour- 
neys over the . Western 
deserts, fraught with 
many dangers on account 
of sudden storms and ab- 





GREEK 


GREEK LESSONS FOR BEGINNERS. By FREDERICK S. MORRISON, High school, Hartford, 


Conn., and THOMAS D, GOODELL. $1.10. 


A SCHOOL GRAMMAR OF ATTIC GREEK. By Tuomas D. GOODELL, Yale University. 
$1 50. 
SELECTIONS FROM HOMER’SILIAD. Edited by ALLEN R. BENNER, Phillips’ Academy, 


Andover, Mass. $1.60. 


sence of shelter, besides 
scarcity of water. Mr. 
James visited various In- 
dian tribes, and has writ- 
ten about them in his own 
agreeable and entertain- 
ing style. 

The illustrations are 





CLASSICAL HISTORY AND MYTHOLOGY 
LIFE OF THE ANCIENT GREEKS. By CHARLES BURTON GULICK, Harvard University. 
$1.40. 
HISTORY OF ANCIENT GREEK LITERATURE. By HAROLD N. FowLer, Western Re- 


serve University. $1.40. 


HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. By HAROLD N. FOWLER. $1.40. 


Send now for Descriptive Circulars and 


further information. 


faithfully reproduced 
from photographs taken 
by the author and the 
special artist who accom- 
panied him. They ac- 
curately portray the coun- 
try, industries, religious 
rites, and personal appear- 
ance of the Navaho, Hopi, 
Wallapai, and Havasupai 
Indians, the famous 
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- “Snake Dance,” etc, and 
are a most valuable addi- 
tion to the text. 
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STORIES OF EARTH 
AND SKY. By Mabel 


LONDON 





Osgood Wright. The 





OUR BOOK TABLE. 


GIIMPSES OF TRUTH WITH ESSAYS ON EPIC- 
TETUS AND MARCUS AURELIUS. By Rt. Rev. 
John Lancaster Spalding. Bishop of Peoria. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. With portrait. Cloth. 249 pp. 
Price, 80 cents net. 

Not only is Bishop John 
the best American educational essayist, but 
he is one who never lapses in tone or in 
style. When he gave us “Things of the Mind” 
some years ago, ome had the feeling that he had 
beer a lifetime in thinking beautiful thoughts, and had 
culled the choicest and framed them in purest fascinat- 
ing English and had filled one treasure house. But this 
new book, “Glimpses of Truth,” is the tenth book he 
has put forth, and it is by far the richest of them all 
both in thought, and in phrasing. 

Bishop Sp alding approaches more nearly the vigor of 
Emerson and the charm of “The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table’ than any other writer of to-day. He is al- 
ways noble in spirit, bright in style, wholesome in tone. 

A few. paragraphs taken without culling sample the 
2,500 paragraphs of the book:— 

The company one habitually seeks and keeps reveals 
character, because we are largely what we make one an- 
otber—loyal or false, honest or insincere, magnanimous 
or mean, brave or cowardly, chaste or dissolute, hard 
or loving, religious or impious. 

The nobler one is the less is he capable of resent- 
ment 

Nothing is interesting unless it be suffused with the 
light of the mind. 

It is easier to respect one who bores than one who 
ammses us. r 

The solitude which nourishes the soul is the solitude 
of the self-active. The idle and unthinking, alone or in 
company, are miserable and beyond the reach of help. 

Virtues attract no notice; vices awaken curiosity. 

Like crowds that stand waiting for the doors td open, 
we all wait in expectancy of life till death unbars the 
gates. 

We complain that man’s life is short; but were it un- 
ending it would be intolerable. 

Let generous faith and love keep thee still superior 
to thy knowledge: for they who succumb to erudition 
are weaklings and bores. 

Politeness is the child of love. 

There is nothing so delightful, nothing which s0 
surely retains its charm and freshness as the conversa- 
tion of one who thinks and knows how to talk. 

All noble souls, all great minds are contemporaries 
and compatriots. 

The orator’s look is part of his eloquence, 

The pure reason is a corrosive. It eats away truth 
and beauty. It dissects and analyses till nothing re- 
a bag 7° 2 luminous mind and a loving 

s the power to de 

aaaee ean. po light though he be an hundred 
Thy health is important, but { 

entertainment of thy aed og t is not a matter for the 


Lancaster Spalding 


Heart of Nature Series. First Reader. Illustrated by 
Joseph M. Gleeson. Cloth. 124 pp. Price, 30 cents. 


STORIES OF PLANTS AND ANIMALS. Second 
Reader. Same as above. [Illustrations by Albert 
D. Blashfield. 143 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

STORIES OF BIRDS AND BEASTS. Third Reader. 
Same as above. Illustrations by Louis Agassiz 


Fuertes and Ernest Thompson Seton. 130 pp. 
Price, 30 cents. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. 

These books are beautiful in every particular. Paper, 


press work, and binding are worthy the centre table. 

The author ranks with John Burroughs in literary style, 

so that these “Readers” are literary productions with a 

genuinely artistic setting. The four artists are masters. 

In grading the work is as skillfully done as though a 

committee of grade teachers had made the. selections, 

while the interest is as sustained as though the author 
had never thought of the schoolroom. 

All three books are like Fairy Stories with dumb ani- 
mals eloquent in conversation. Mrs. Wright is a master 
in the art of writing fairy tales. Hawthorne's “Tangle- 
wood Tales” are not more fascinating. The main char- 
acters are the same in all three books. If a child reads 
the “First” he will insist upon the “Second” and 
and “Third” as ardently as a child ever craved the rest 
of the “Susie Books.” 

Only few writers have ever succeeded in being charm- 
ing and accurate in fairy tale work, but this is precisely 
what Mrs. Wright has done, and this is her cnarm. No 
one has made a greater contribution to supplementary 
reading material than is here furnished. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF ADELAIDE 
ANNE PROCTER. With introduction by Charles 
Dichens, and photogravure portrait. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 400 pp. 8vo cloth. Gilt 
top, in box, $2.00; half calf, $3.50; full limp seal, $4.50. 
A good edition of Adelaide Procter’s poems has been 

a library need; the present de luxe volume is therefore 

welcome. It includes the complete works of this poet 

who won for herself the warm admiration of Charles 

Dickens. The latter’s original introduction is given, 

wherein he states the manner of his acquaintance with 

an anonymous contributor to ‘“‘Household Words,” who 
later turns out to he daughter of his warm friend Barry 











Three Important Books 


ELEMENTARY AMERICAN. HISTORY 


By D. H. MONTGOMERY 
Author of “The Leading Facts of History” Series 


12mo. Cloth; 306+ xlii. pages. Illustrated 
List price, 75 cents; mailing price, 85 cents 


) R. MONTGOMERY has prepared this little book to 
meet the demand fora brief, continuous, narrative 
history of our country suited to the wants of elementary 
pupils. It begins with the earliest accounts of the dis- 
covery of America and comes down to the present time. 


THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE 


Aad the Exploration, 
Early History and Building of the West 
By RIPLEY HITCHCOCK 


12mo. Cloth; xxi.+349 pages. Illustrated 
List price, 60 cents; mailing price, 70 cents 


HIS book gives in a succinct and convenient form a 
elear and simple history of the discovery, the acqui- 
sition, and the earlier stages of the building of the West, 
It includes much material not readily accessible which 
has not been brought together before, and much which 
is not to be found in the conventional histories. 


THE SHIP OF STATE 
By Those at the Helm 


12mo. Cloth; 264 pages. Illustrated 
List price, 40 cents; mailing price, 50 cents 


kg this book the work of the government and its depart- 

ments is entertainingly told by men who have been 
influential in the administration of public affairs. In a 
succinct and convenient form is given much information 
which, under ordinary circumstances, is hard to obtain. 

The volume includes chapters on ‘“‘ The Presidency,” 
by Theodore Roosevelt; ‘‘ The Senate,” by Henry Cabot 
Lodge; ‘‘ The House of Representatives,” by Thomas 
B. Reed; ‘‘ The Navy,” by John D. Long; and ‘“ The 
Supreme Court,” by David R. Brewer. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


Address, 29 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 






































Cornwall. With innate delicacy, Miss Procter had de- 
clined to court success as a writer through her father’s 
influente, but had preferred to win it in unknown and 
independent fashion. 

Most of her poems appeared in Dickens’ two period- 
icals, “Household Words” and “All the Year Round,” 
during the ten years succeeding 1853. After her death 
these and other scattered writings were collected in an 
edition which contained, said Dickens, “the whole of her 
legends and lyrics, and originated in the great favour 
with which they had been received by the public.” This 
“great favour” has sufficed to maintain the author’s 
reputation, and hold her tender verses in permanent 
regard. 


THE CITIZEN. By Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, pro- 
fessor of geology in Harvard University, and dean of 
the Lawrence Scientific school. A study of the indi- 
vidual and the government. A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.40 
net. 

Although Dr. Shaler has stepped outside his beaten 
path as a geologist, he has done as scientific and valu- 
able a piece of Work as has ever come from his pen. It 
is a book that every student will genuinely enjoy, and 
one from which he will profit. It is a delightful text- 
book in civics as well as interesting reading. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“ The Social Unrest.’”” By John Graham Brooks. Price, 25 cents. 
“ Shakespeare’s The Tragedy of Hamlet.” Edited for students by A 
W. Verity. New York: The Macmillan Company, 

‘Selections from Homer’s Iliad.” With notes by Allen Rogers 
Benner. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“The Tree-Dweliers.” By Katharine Elizabeth Dopp. 
Rand, McNally & Co, 

** Corneille’s Horace.” Boston: D.C, 
Heath & Co. 

“Note- Book to Accompany Bergen’s Text-Books of Botany.” By J. 
Y. Bergen. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“The Neighbor.” By N.S. Shaler. Price, $1.40. 
on, Mifflin & Co. 


~ 


Chicago: 
Edited Ly John E. Matzke. 


Boston: Hough. 
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ELEMENTARY NATURE READERS 


By Mrs. L. L. WILSON, Ph. D., of the Philadelphia Normal School for Girls 





-FIRST READER 


SECOND READER 





16mo, Cloth, 35 cents each. 


These little books furnish admirable material for Nature Study by 
children in the first four years of school life. They appeal strongly to 
teachers of elementary schools who wish to give such a course, follow- 
ing the seasons, beginning naturally with the opening of the school year. 
Their wide-spread use and their great popularity afford substantial 
evidence of their practical value in the school. Simple lessons, care- 
fully planned, simple nature myths, stories, and poems, all judiciously 
graded, are provided for the children. The sentences are short, the 
language plain ; but it is believed the reading matter provided will be 
found to have for the pupils the same value and interest as good litera- 
ture of a more advanced type has for older minds. The books are il!us- 
trated from nature and the masterpieces of art, and the selections are 
from the best writers whose books are within children’s comprehension. 
The price of these volumes makes the Series an unusually economical one. 


‘of the schools. 


TEACHER’S MANDAL. (Price, 90 cents.) 


This Manual is planned chiefly to meet the needs of the ordinary 
grade teacher in the public schools and does not presuppose special 
training on her part or special facilities for the collection of material. 
The Course of Study outlined in this book has been subjected to the test 
of the schoolroom, with excellent results. Attention is given to the im- 
portant question of correlation of the nature work with the other work 
The Manual contains a Synopsis of a preliminary 
course of nature study for children in the first four years of school life ; 
also a List of Books giving more extended information on the subjects 
of the lessons. 








Tarr’s 

New _ 

Physical 

Geography 
Price, $1.00 


This work covers every point 
generally considered a proper part 
of Physical Geography. All topics 
are treated concisely, accurately, 
and yet interestingly, and there are 
constant applications to human 
affairs. Five chapters are given 
almost exclusively to the relation 
between physiography and life. Of 
these, two are unique, — Physiog.- 
raphy of United States, and Rivers 
of United States. 
leading principles of physiography 


They apply the 





to the home country, thus making 
clear the effects and operations of 





physiographic laws in the geographic 
unit best understood by pupils. 

The book is most teachable and 
easily handled. Besides being peda- 
gogical, it has numerous aids for 
teachers.. The summaries, topical 
outlines, suggestions at the end of 
each chapter, and the book referen- 
ces are strong features. The many 
admirable illustrations are not 
merely pictures, but ¢//ustrate the 


book, adding greatly to its value. 





Huntington's 
Elements of 
English Composition 


DESIGNED FOR USE IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Price, 60 cents 


This book is divided into three 
parts. Parts I. and I{. deal with 
planning and writing, and writing 
and rewriting, while Part III. treats 
of letter-writing and the four kinds 
of composition,—narration, descrip- 
tion, explanation (exposition), and 
argument. 

All through the book effort is 
made to bring out the student's 
individuality and to secure person 
ality in his written work. He is 
everywhere impressed with the fact 
that good writing is after all more 
or less a matter of character, his 
own problem being to put his own 
self into his writing, and not some 
other self. Use, also, is made of the 
student’s social instincts, and he is 
taught, by means of numerous exer- 
cises, to put himself in others’ 
places. The exercises are varied 
and abundant, and not a little 
attention has been given to oral 
exercises, thus doing away with 
the artificial separation of written 
and oral composition. 

This book is suitable for a two- 
year course, but can be used for a 
one-year course, if some portions 
are omitted, or twice a week 
throughout the entire high-school 
course of four years. 


From “Stories of Earth and Sky.”’ 





Junt Fame: PT by tie ART Ob 


Stories of Earth and Sky 
By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


These are three delightfully written books from the pen of one of 
the best-known authors of literature, rea/ /iterature, for children. T hey 
are designed especially for use as supplementary reading books tor pupils 
from the fourth to the eighth year. Thegeneral character of the stories 
is indicated by the titles of the several volumes, and the name of the 


Stories of Plants and Animals 


and their fidelity to nature. 
amount of useful information skillfully interwoven with the text. 


NATURE SERIES 


Stories of Birds and Beasts 


12 mo, Cloth 30 cents each. 
author is sufficient warrant for their marked attractiveness and interest 
ded thet A valuable feature of the Series is the 
The 


Series is charmingly and abundantly illustrated. The books are sub- 


stantially bound, and are exceptionally low-priced. 
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ie of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from schoo! author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 26-29: International Kindergarten 
Union, Rochester, N. Y. President, 
Miss Annie Laws, Cincinnati; secretary, 
Miss Stella L. Wood, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

April 27-28-29: International Kinder- 
garten Union, Rochester, N. Y. Presi- 
dent, Miss Annie Laws, Cincinnati. 

April 29-30: Western Nebraska Educa- 
tional Associaticn at Sidney. Presi- 
dent, C. C. Danforth, Sidney. Secre- 
tary, Delilah Howard, Lodgepole. 

April 30: Massachusetts Association of 
Classical and High School Teachers at 
Cambridge. President, Eugene PD. Rus- 
sell, Lynn. Secretary, William F. Brad- 
bury, Cambridge. 

May 5, 6. 7: Mississippi State ‘Teachers’ 
Association at Meridian. Secretary, T. 
P. Scott, Brookhaven. 


MAY 6: Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ 
Association, New London, Conn. Presi- 
dent, A. E. Peterson, Willimantic. 

May 11-14: American Social Science As- 
sociation, Boston. John Graham 
Brooks, president, Boston. Frederick 
Stanley Root, secretary, New Haven, 
Conn. 

June 13: National Conference on the Spe- 
cial Education of Backward, Truant, 
and Delinquent Children, Portland, 
Me. Chairman of arrangements, 
Franklin H. Nibecker, Glen Mills, Pa. 

June 28-July 1: National Educational 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. Secretary, 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

June 29, 30-July 1: Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association (Western Division) at 
Portland. President, D. A. Grout, Port 
Iand. Secretary, G. W. Jones, Salem. 


June 29-July 1: Western Oregon Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

July 5-6-7: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Ithaca. President, James 
M. Edsall, 8418 Bay Parkway, Brooklyn. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H. President, 
Charles H. Keyes, Hartford. 

October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. Ham, secretary, Montpelier. 

Christmas week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Spokane. Presi- 
dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane. 

* February, 1905: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CONCORD. An institute for high 
school teachers was held at Concord 
April 15 and 16, with the following pro- 
gram: Friday morning—Devotional exer- 
vises, conducted by Rev. George H. Reed; 
“Manual Training in High Schools,” Prin- 
cipal Charles H. Morse: “Composition 
and Rhetoric in the Schools,”’ Professor 
Lindsay T. Damon. Afterroon—‘‘Tech- 
nical Training,’ President William D. 
Gibbs, New Hampshire Colicge of Agri- 
culture and the Mechanic Arts: “Co- 
operation Between High and Grammar 
Schools,”’ Superintendent Frank H. Beede, 
New Haven, Conn.; “The ‘Yersin Phono- 
Rhythmic Method’ of Teaching French,” 
Miss Gertrude Fogler, Boston, Mass. 
Evening lecture, Representatives’ hall, 
state house—“Some Recent Changes in 
College Methods and Aims,’ Professor 
William MacDonald, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. Saturday morning— 
““nrichment of the Grainmar School 
Course,” Principal I. Arthur Lee, Dover 
high school; Principal Amasa A. Holden, 
Woonsocket (R. I.) high school; Miss 
Luella Dickerman, principal Rumforil 
school, Concord; Principal Fred Baldwin, 
Forster school, Somerville, Mass; “‘Ap- 
plied Science in High Schools,” J. C., 
Packard, Brookline (Mass.) high school; 
“Literature,” Stratton D. Brooks, super- 
visor of schools, Boston, Mass. 


HOLLIS. At an adjourned meeting of 
the town held on April 9 it was voted to 
repair and alter the Farley schoolhouse 
at an expense of $4,500. The committee in 
charge of the work consists of Franklin 
Worcester, D. W. Haydn, and Charles E. 
Hardy. 

LONDONDERRY. At the regular town 
meeting in March, the town voted to 
spend $2,300 in buying a lot and erecting 
a new schoolhovse in the north districi 


of the town. This did not suit the voters 
of the other end of the town, who peti- 
tioned for a new meeting, which was 
held on April 11. Less than half of the 
voters turned out, and these voted to 
rescind the former _action, and North 
J.ondonderry will get along without a new 
house of learning this year. 

TILTON. Tilton Seminary is to have 
new buildings. which will cost $50,000. 
This was decided at a meeting of the 
seminary trustees held in connection with 
the New Hampshire annual conference at 
Manchester. The present iniention of the 
trustees is to build a new gymnasium, a 
new recitation hall, and to install a new 
heating plant throughout. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Ellis Peterson, for over a 
quarter of a century supervisor of Bos- 
ton schools, and at the time of his death 
state visitor of state schools, died at his 
home in Jamaica Plain April 9. He was 
born in Duxbury in 1830, and was son of 
Reuben and Debora (Clark) Peterson, an’ 
old Puritan family. He was a graduate 
of Harvard, in the class with President 
Eliot. He was principal of the Worcester 
high school for several years, and had 
taught in other places. About 1876 he 
was appointed supervisor of Boston 
schools, which position he resigned about 
two years ago. Last year he was ap- 
pointed state visitor of state schools. He 
leaves three sons, one a physician in 
Worcester, another a teacher in the 
Brighton high school, and the youngest, 
a student at Harvard; also a widow. 

GRAFTON. At a joint meeting of the 
school committees of Upton amd Grafton, 
held April 14, Robert Orange Small was 
re-elected ~ superintendent of schools 
unanimously. 


wees ‘in 
— 


Charles W. Bardeen, president, the 
Educational Press Association of Ameri- 
ca; anthor: “I owned the first bicycle in 
Syracuse, a very low-numbered Columbia. 
I have ridden ever since, at home and on 
two other continents. My five children 
have all wheeled; one of them at eight- 
een rode alone from Munich to Paris on 
a bicycle. We all believe in bicycles for 
use, for pleasure, and for health.” 

Syracuse, N. Y., August 18, 1903. 


2 
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Ye are pleased to call the attention of 
teachers to Colorado Cough and Catarrh 
Root; it will clear up the voice and allay 
all irritation of the throat. 











AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUC- 
TION — 74TH CONVENTION. 


Ten ‘thousand copies of the advance an- 
nouncement of the seventy-fourth annual 
convention of the American Institute of 
Instruction, to be held at Bethlehem, 
N. H., July 5-8, 1904, have just been 
issued. 

To aid teachers and school officials to 
make early plans for attendance upon 
the seventy-fourth annual session of the 
American Institute of Instruction, the 
executive committee calls attention to 
arrangements already made for the con- 
vention. 

The meeting will be held at Bethlehem, 
in the White mountains, the centre of 
the most picturesque section of New Eng- 
land, beginning Tuesday evening, July 5, 
and continuing through Friday evening, 
July 8 It will be the only general or 
inter-state meeting of teachers during the 
summer vacation of 1904. 

Provisions have been made for a series 
of programs which will appeal to all 
classes of educational workers. General 
sessions, at which will be heard some of 
the most distinguished educators, will be 
held each morning and evening. Mon- 
sieur Gabriel Compayre of Lyons, France, 
Hon. George H. Martin, secretary Massa- 
chusetts state board, Professor Berna- 
dotte Perrin and Professor E. Hersey 
Sneath of Yale College, New Haven, 
Conn., Professor Paul H. Hanus of Har- 
vard, Marie L. Shedlock of London, Eng., 
and Ellor E. Carlisle of Boston are 
among the speakers invited to participate 
in the general program. These meetings 
will be devoted to earnest consideration 
of current educational problems. Py 

Provision has also been made for two 
afternoon sessions of each of five im- 
portant departments, any one of which 
would be adequate occasion for attract- 
ing to the sessions a large body of pro- 
gressive teachers. 

The department of kindergartens, 
under the presidency of Miss Lucy 
Wheelock of Boston, will be the first 
gathering of all the kindergarten teach- 
ers and trainers of New England in a 
single meeting. It will also be the first 
occasion in the history of the American 
Institute when this important. division 
of our educational service is placed on a 
basis of equal importance with others. 

Hon. Walter Ranger, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction for Vermont, 
will preside over the department of ele- 
mentary education. The problems of the 


common schools, both graded and rural, 
will be ably presented and discusséd by 
persons actually engaged in their solution. 

The president of the department of 
secondary education is Charles T. C. 
Whitcomb of the English high school of 
Somerville, Mass. The work of high 
schools, academies, and fitting schools, 
and their relations to the colleges and 
elementary schools, will oceupy both ses- 
sions of this department. 

The department of normal education 
will endeavor to bring together the 
teachers and executive officers of all the 
New England normal schocls. A suffi- 
cient guarantee of the high character of 
its program is found in the fact that iis 
president is Charles §. Chapin of Provi- 
dence. 

Principals and superintendents will be 
much interested in the presentation and 
discussion of the special body of prob- 
lems which fall to the department of ad- 
ministration, whose president is Hon. W. 
W. Stetson, state superintendent of public 
instruction for Maine. 

Reduced railway rates of little more 
than half fare have been secured from 
the New England passenger association, 
covering practically every station on -the 
Boston & Maine, the Maine Central, the 
Central Vermont, the Rutland, the St. 
Johnsbury & Lake Champlain, the Mont- 
pelier & Wells River railroads, the most 
important stations on the Poston & Al- 
bany and on the N. Y., N. H., & H. roads. 
Tickets are to be sold and good going 
July 3-7 inclusive. They are good for re- 
turn passage July 6-31 inclusive, when 
stamped by the treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Institute. Stop-overs will be allowed 
on all tickets north of Plymouth and 
North Conway, N. H., and east of Mont- 
pelier and Newport, Vt., inclusive. 

The following presents the total round 
trip rate to the meeting from a number 
of representative points: — 

Maine—Kennebunk, $4.15; Saco, $3.85; 
Portland, $3.50; Brunswick, $4.40; 
Augusta, $5.25; Waterville, $6.90; Bangor, 
$7.50; Bar Harbor, $9.00; Lewiston, $4.50; 
Fryeb ire, $2.25. 

New Hampshire—Concord, $4.10; La- 
conia, $3.30; Hanover, $2.40; Nashua, 
$4.85; Lebanon, $2.70: Portsmouth, $4.95, 
Nover, $4.60; Manchester, $4.65; Keene, 
$4.60; Exeter, $4.95. 

Massachusetts—Boston, $6.35; Lowell, 
$5.55; Worcester, $6.20; Fitchburg, $5.85; 
Springfield, $6.55; Pittsfield, $8.15; Green- 
field, $5.50; Palmer, $6.15; Fall River, ¢7.85. 

Vermont—Brattleboro, $4.65; Bellows 











BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Astor Edition of Poets 





For Schools and Colleges 


89 Volumes. 12mo, Cloth 











What a Prominent Profsssor 


gays: 1 1 18 C “*T am pleased to say we are 
yy P 3 Volumes, mo, loth highly satisfied with them. 
“Tam delighted with the 
books, and shall use the As- = os 
' tor Edition henceforward in 

my classes. The books are 

List Price . . 60c. | so well bound that they may 
well form a part of any stu- 
dent’s library When he has 
Price to Schools 40c. | ceased to use them in the 
class-room.”’ 


Handy Volume Classics 


Pocket Edition for School use 





A School Principal's Opinion : 


Typography, binding, paper 
combined make thane. ca 





List Price ° ° 


Price to Schools 











colors. 
umes, 12mo. 


The Astor Prose Series 


THE BEST BOOKS 


in all prose literature, printed on good 
paper and neatly bound, with frontis- 
pieces and titlepages printed in two 
Cloth, assorted colors. 


Per volume, 60c. Price to Schools, 40c. 


land or America.’’—F ROM A CUSTOMER. 


261 vol- 





Shakespeare’s Works 


‘* First Folio Edition,”’ Edited, with Notes, Introductions, 
Glossaries, Lists of Variorum Readings, and Selected Criti- 
cisms, by CHARLOTTE PORTER and HELEN A. CLARKE, Edi. 
tors of the ‘‘ Camberwell” Edition of Robert Browning. 


To be completed in 40 handy volumes, size 4 1-4 x 6 1-4. 
Sold separately. Cloth, 50 cents net; limp leather, 
75 cents net. (Postage 5 cents.) 


The following volumes are ready : 


A MIDSOMMER NIGHTS DREAME 
LOVES LABOUR’S LOST 
The COMEDIE OF ERRORS 
The MERCHANT OF VENICE 
“, . « Tam convinced that these editors are the best equipped 
“The best books for the money published in Eng- | f2ken'in hand, ‘The plan 1s yature and satiofyings ie ie Sire 


editing should be, or what, more’s the pity, it so often is not,’’— 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


umes almost ideal for class 

35c. | use. Kindly send mea copy 

of your catalogue so that 

may learn what other vol- 

25c |umes you publish in the 
Same: series.’’ 
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King’s ** VERTICAL”’ Pens 


LEADS 
ALL OTHERS. 


Nos. 1-2-8-4, Essex Vertical and New Slant Pens are 
especially adapted for school and college use. 
30 cents per gross. Send for samples. 





Economy is Wealth 


BEST INK 


WHY NOT MAKE YOU R OWN 
INKS AND SAVE MONEY? 


We are putting up packages of concentrated 
powder, one of which contains all the ingredients 
for making a full pint of the best Red Ink for 
25 cents, and one & gallon of the best Black Ink 
for 20 cents. 

Place contents of package in a pint for red ink, or 
a gallon for black ink, of lukewarm water that has 
been boiled, and let it dissolve, and you will have an 
ink that is superior to most and inferior to none. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 





G. FRANKLIN KING, 
Cor. Hawley St. and Hawley P1., Boston. 








Falls, $3.95; St. Johnsbury, $1.65; dt. 
Albans, $4.20; Burlington, $4.10; White 
River Jufiction, $2.55; Seuth Vernon, 
$5.00; Bennington, $7.36; Montpelier, 
$2.85; Middlebury, $5.10. 

Connecticut and Rhode Island—Hart- 
ford, $7.35; New Haven, $8.45; Bridge- 
port, $8.95; Norwich, $7.70; New Loudon, 
$8.00; Willimantic, $7.20; Stafford, $6.60; 
Providence, $7.65. 

New York—Troy, $8.65; Albany, $8.85; 
Saratoga, $9.10; New York, $10.65; 
Ogdensburg, 8.65; Malone, $6.80; Rouses 
Point, $5.10. 

Similar rates from 400 other places will 
be given in the May bulletin. 

Many interesting excursions will be 
provided at the close of the meeting, at 
very low rates for the round trip. 
Among the most attractive we announce 
at this time the following: Ansable 
Chasm, Lake Champlain, $8.69; Summit, 
Mount Washington, $4.95: Bar Harbor, 
3).00;  Momtreal, P. Q., $16.20; Old 
Orchard, Me., $38.75; Quebec, P. Q., 
$12.20. 

Numerous other vacation trips will be 
announced in the program bulletin. 

Special rates, varying from one to three 
dollars per day, have been obtained at all 
the Bethlehem hotels. Where two per- 
sons occupy one room, the rate for the 
best rooms will be from one dollar to two 
dollars and a half per day. The Bethle- 
hem board of trade guarantees good ac- 
commodations for two thousand people, 
at rates from one to two dollars per day. 
All the above figures include both room 
and board. 

The Bulletin, giving full information 
concerning railroads, hotels, and other 
accommodations, local committees of er- 
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DEWEY & CO., Bankers 


27 State St., Boston 
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rangement, places and times of meetings, 
complete program of addresses, papers 
and discussions, will be issued May 1, 
1904. 

This is an opportunity for every pro- 
gressive teacher to combine with a rare 
vacation trip the opportunity for attend- 
ance upon what promises to be the great- 
est educational meeting of the year. 

All active members of the American In- 
stitute, to whom this announcement is 
especially addressed, are requested to aid 
in extending this notice. 
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CLASS PINS A SPECIALTY. 





This is an age of class pins and other 
symbolic badges. Nowadays, almosi 
everybody wears an emblem of some sort. - 
Bunde & Upmeyer Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., make a specialty of this 
kind of work, and, being manufacturing 
jewelers, their patrons have to pay no 
middlemen’s profits. The Bunde & Up- 
meyer Company make a specialty of class 
pins, and invite correspondence on the 
subject. They make the following offer: 
“We will make, free of charge, special 
and original designs executed in colors. 
Let us know what your class colors are, 
and about how many pins you can use, 
and we will quote our lowest net price. 
We do first-class work only, and at 
reasonable prices.” It may be added that 
the firm is a long-established one, and 
has always kept its promises. 


’— 
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ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION OPENS 
APRIL 30. 








In two weeks more, the gates of the 
Exposition grounds at St. Louis will be 
thrown open; the button will have been 
pressed by no less a personage than 
President Roosevelt, and the grandest 
exposition the world has ever witnessed 
will be a reality. It is a world in itself. 
Filipinos and Greeks, ~*~ Romans and 
Africans, natives from every part of the 
earth are there; and the buildings are 
dreams of architectural beauty. In- 
dustry and art, modern and ancient, of 
every conceivable form will be  pre- 
sented. And the glorious “Old Pike!” 
The midway at Chicago’s World’s Fair 
was but a side-show in comparison! An 
accurate idea of the exposition can be 
gleaned from the beautiful booklet of 40 
pages, which contains illustrations and 
an elegant map of the grounds, and 
which will be mailed free by the Gen- 
eral Passenger Department, Boston & 
Maine railroad, Boston, to any person 
upon receipt of address. 


— — 
CLASS AND COLLEGE PINS. 





The exhibition on a person’s coat or 
dress of a class or college pin or of a 
badge or medal denoting that such per- 
son is a member of some fraternal or- 
ganization or other, is a custom which 
is becoming more and more in vogue 
every year. And the custom is a good 
one. The public display of the emblem 
not only shows that its wearer is “not 
ashamed of his colors,”. but it is fre- 
quently the means of finding friends 
among apparent strangers. Moreover, 
the very fact of one’s wearing a badge, 
must necessarily bring to his or her 
mind many a pleasant reminiscence of 
bygone times. One of the firms making 
a specialty of this work is the Bunde & 
Upmeyer Co. of 9 and 11 Wisconsin 
street, Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturing 
jewelers. Its facilities for making these 
are very great, and the firm. will prepare, 
free of charge, original designs in colors 
for anybody interested. Being experts, 
the designs are both excellent and exclu- 
sive; being manufacturers, the prices 
are considerably lower than are ordi- 
narily charged. 


a 
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RAYMOND & WHITCOMB’S TOURS. 








Those of our readers who are going 
now or later to the St. Louis Exposition 
should write to or call on Raymond and 
Whitcomb of 306 Washington street, 
Boston, 25 Union square, New York, or 
1005 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, for 
details of transportation. Raymond & 
Whitcomb furnish single or round-trip 
tickets, with tours or independent thereof, 
by any one of a score or more of routes, 
and with accommodations graded to the 
length of the purse. The first party 
leaves on April 28 to be in time for the 
opening of the exposition, and thereafter 
parties will leave every week. At St. 
Louis the parties will be entertained at 
the newest and finest hotel in the city. 
A party will leave for Alaska and the 
Yellowstone Park on May 24, and for the 
Yellowstone Park alone on June _ 26. 
Circulars sent free will give all details. 


4- 
> 


In another column we make a four- 
months’ trial offer for the Journal of Edu- 
cation, to which we invite your special 
attention. It offers unusual. advantages 
to both new and old subscribers. 








_ Purchase 


our schedule parties. 


The Louisiana 


At St. Louis - 


TICKETS, BOTH SINGLE AND ROUND TRIP, via 
different routes, entirely independent of our tours. - 


Our first party will leave on April 8, being at St. Louis for 
the opening exercises, Later parties every week. 


Our parties, while in St. Louis, will be entertained at the new 
and elegant hotel, THE JEFFERSON —the finest and latest addition 
to the list of palatial permanent hotels of the city. 


ALASKA AND THE YELLOWSTONE PARK......May 24 
YELLOWSTONE PARK TOUR.................June 26 


Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points, independent of 


Exposition 





25 Union Square, New York 





Send for Circular, mentioning Trip desired 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 306 Washington St. otfsic%, Boston 
1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 














THE’ BOSTON THEATRES. 





KEITH’S. 

One of the most interesting items of 
the bill to be given at Keith’s the week 
of April 25 will be a twenty-minute il- 
lustrated travelogue by John Bowker, 
the noted traveler, entitled, “Japrussa,” 
being a comparison of the two countries 
now at war. As the lecturer has lived 
for three years in each country, he is in 
a position to speak with authority on 
the subject. The general program in- 
cludes Fanny Rice, a talented come- 
dienne; Parros brothers, the greatest 
equilibrists who have ever visited this 
country; Callahan and Mack, Irish com- 
edians, in their charming comedy 
sketch, “The Old Neighborhood”; George 
W. Day, one of the cleverest blackface 
comedians and parody ‘singers in the 
varieties; George E. Austin, comedy wire 
performer, and Gillett’s musical dogs, a 
troupe of canines that will make no end 
of fun for the juveniles. Underlined for 
the week of May 2 (which marks the 
beginning of the summer season) is the 
popular ladettes woman’s orchestra, in- 
creased in purnber to forty, and with a 
magnificent stage setting. 


GLOBE. 


No more pronounced a hit has been 
nade than that scored by Weber and 
Fields’ all-star stock company at the 
Globe theatre. “Whoop Dee Doo” is 
only what the management has claimed 
for it, a musical absurdity in two 
“Whoops.” Yet so tuneful is the music, 
and so fast and furious the comedy, 
that all of 3oston has been talking 
about it. Weber and Fields themselves, 
who have had many imitators, but no 
rivals, were never funnier than they are 
in this play, while- Lillian Russell, one 
of the most beautiful and_  talentea 
women on the stage, has four song num- 
bers. Peter F. Dailey, Charles J. Ross, 
John T. Kelley. Louis Mann, and Mabel 
Fenton, all have most congenial roles. 
The burlesque of “Catherine,” with 
which the entertainment concludes. 
gives each principal an opportunity of 
displaying his or her skill in travesty, 
while the dialogue is the brightest 
heard in Boston for a long time. The 
Weberfieldians have only one more 
week in Boston. 

BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 

James H. Wallick’s big scenic success, 
“The Queen of the Highway,” which 
scored such a success when it was pre- 


Our SCHIOOL, BOOKE, Department 


Has filled orders promptly, completely, and intelligently for over half a century. 


sented at Music Hall last season, and 
which was rated as one of the best 
melodramas of Western life, returns 
Monday afternoon of next week for an 
engagement of one week. The play 
abounds in thrilling situations and won- 
derful mechanical effects. Special 
scenery is carried, the production being 
one of the most elaborate ever presented 
at popular prices. The cast includes 
most of last year’s favorites. 
MAJESTIC. 

For a number of years no musical 
light comedy organization has visited 
Boston that is any more welcome than 
Ward and Vokes. This pair of “comics” 
comes to the Majestic theatre on Mon- 
day night of next week in their latest 
and greatest success, “A Pair of Pinks.” 
This is the most pretentious offering 
that they have had since they first be- 
gan their career as farce comedy stars 
ten years ago. There is just plot 
enough to the piece to hold it together, 
the plot being elastic enough to allow 
the stars and their supporting satellites 
to introduce specialties and pleasing 
musical numbers in the production. The 
“Pinks” are not flowers, but a couple of 
men who are passing themselves off as 
a pair of Pinkerton detectives. The sec- 
ond act shows the interior of a private 
jail, where the inmates are treated as 
pamperéd guests, and where fun flows 
fast and furious. The company includes 
such favorites as Lucy Daly, Margaret 
Daly-Vokes, Vinie Daly, Helen Norton, 
Will West, Charles Howard, Louise 
Frost,. Eddie Judge, Dan Coleman, Tony 
Williams, Lew Miller, David DeWolf, 
and a large chorus of pretty Boston 
girls. The engagement is limited to.two 
weeks with matinees on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays. 





- PERFECTION SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


Will delight pupil and parents —a tie between 
teacher and pupils, and a future reminder of pleas. 
ant hours. It consists of two embossed cards tied 
with white silk cord and printed in aluminum 
bronze. The first page contains appropriate Sou- 
venir design, name of school, date of term, county, 
name of teacher and school officer. Inside pages 
for names of pupils. Price: First dozen, 75c.; addi. 
tional ones, 3c. each. Write for samples. 
SPARTA PUBLISHING CO., Spartansburg, Pa. 
EDELIA. Pretty Little Dinah Jones, Langhin® 
Water, Hiawatha, Anona, Navajo, and 100 othe™ 
popular songs, with one sheet of music, postpaid for 
yO cents. Address ALBERT A. 1. BROOKS, 
2146 Fifth Ave., New York. 














THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY. socoxsztvers, 


33-37 East 17th St., Union Square, New York. 
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ELIJAH KELLOGG: THE MAN AND 
HIS WORK. 


BY ERNEST H. MORGAN, 


The “composite” biography of Elijah 
Kellogg recently issued by Lee & Shep- 
ard of Boston, and edited by Wilmot 
Brookings Mitchell, is an intensely in- 
teresting, an uplifting, and a humbling 
work. It is a composite, as various, writ- 
ers view the man from all sides—even 
from the inside. Various phases of his 
character-—-the man, the minister, the 
author—are treated by writers who had 
been the more intimately acquainted 
with him in one or the other of these 
capacities and for the inward view -we 
have extracts from his journal and letters 
during the years when he was a poor, 
hard-working old man, preaching eilo- 
quent, wise, and helpful sermons, digging 
his living out of sterile soil, helping his 
farmer-sailor parishioners, giving of his 
little stcre an hundredfold more than he 
could afford; but near to God all the 
time and “clothed with an  unfaltering 
trust,” bravely and sweetly approaching 
the end. 

To study and realize the work accom- 
plished by this man is an uplift, and to 
know him even through his biographers 
and his letters and diary is to humble 
one’s pride and shame his selfishness. To 
most of the millions who have read his 
tooks or have declaimed or listened to 
the declamation of “Sparticus to the 
Gladiators,” the little wiry, quaint-spoken, 
fearless—both physicallly and morally— 
bubblingly humorous man, to whom 
talks with God are as natural and almost 
as frequent as talks with his wife, is only 
amname. Even knowing him one can 
hardly conceive that the creator of him 
who could “drive the sword through 
rugged brass and plaited mail and warm 
it in the marrow of his foe,” and “gaze 
into the eyes of the fierce Numidian lion 
even as a smooth-cheeked boy before a 
langhing girl’ is the same 
sweet, lovely, wrinkled old face, and lean, 
tcil-worn hands eloquent in themselves 
we see in his picture taken at eighty-six 
years old, and whose lastentry in his 
journal just before he died was that he 
should “spend this evening in thanksgiv- 


ing to God.” 

And how pitiably few there are 
who would think the brave old man, 
disdaining the aid he might have 
had from dchildren or friends, had 
much for which to give thanks! “I have 


never spent a happier evening,” he says in 
his journal, “than in looking over the 
year and in praising God for what he has 
done for me.” What more pathetic thon 
this after describing some terrible physi- 
eal task which he had performed alone. 
“If it had been twenty years ago,” he 
writes, “I should have got help but a per- 
son situated as I am—in debt and having 


to begin life anew—I[then seventy-six 
years old] must not show any signs’of 
failure of strength or energy. . . . Especi- 


ally is the sin of old age fatal to a minis- 
ter.” And yet we speak of bravery on the 
battlefield amid din and crash and ex- 
citement and the sustaining presence of 
fellow soldiers! 

Some of the reward the old man had 
here, for he knew - that he was loved and 
honored as Tom Pinch was loved by his 
sister—“even as he deserved.” Part of it 
he may never receive except by the 
“well done” of the God he personally 
knew and personally loved and with 
whom, if his faith be correct, he lives. 
The book is full of the tenderest trib ite; 
end of all the essential information r>- 
garding the life of its subject. It isa 
book which should be read by every man, 
woman, or child who loves integrity, 
piety, self-abnegation, love in its loveliest 
form with fun and physical and intellec- 
tual vigor; for of these was Elijah Kellogz 
made. The book, which contains also 
extracts from Mr. Kellogz’s writings and 
declamations, speeches, sermons, stories 
and poems and  ~portraits taken at 
different periods of his life from forty- 
three years to eighty-s'x years old, with 
pictures of his home, contains 425 pages 


and is attractively bound in cloth. Price, 
f1.20 net. 
ES TE eS SE 
THE STANDARD HIGHWAY OF 
TRAVEL BETWEEN NEW ENG- 


LAND AND THE 8ST. LOUIS EX- 
POSITION 
Is ‘“e Boston & Albany and New York 
Central. Descriptive folder containing 
maps, rates, etc., will be mailed on ap- 
plication. A. 8S. Hanson, General Pas- 
genger Agent, Boston. 
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Holde 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


In order to Scientifically Promote Economy 


and Cleanliness in the Schoolroom 


School Boards find it necessary to Adopt the 


HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS 





Increases the Lives of the Text-Booke 50 per cent. to 100 per cent. 


Keeps them Clean, Neat, and Healthful, as well as 
In Perfect Repair, for a full school year. 


BOOK COVERS, 
SELF-BINDERS, and 
TRANSPARENT PAPER 


One Price to all School Boards. 


AVE 
MONEY 





HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


Samples free. 


Springfield, Mass. 
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RIGHT BOOKS FOR SCHOOL USE. 


It is a genuine pleasure to note the fact 
that the days of cheap, poorly-made text- 
books are coming to an end. Both teach- 
ers and book publishers are realizing that 
school children demand something better 


than slip-shod bindings in paper and 
board; and that if a handsome book is 
placed in their hands it will be prized and 
protected where a poorer book would be 
tossed aside. For this reason we desire 
to call particular notice to three popular 
school series published by Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. of New York: The Astor 
Edition of Poets; The Astor Prose Series; 
and The Handy Volume Classics. Thes2 
editions are favorably known all over the 
vountry. 

The Astor Poets are adapted for use in 
the schoolroom, the library, and the 
home. They are not too fine to handle, 
but are well printed and neatly bound. 
The eighty-nine volumes in the uniform 
series embrace practically every poet of 
worth. Special editorial and critical mat- 
ter will be found in every volume—such, 
as biographical introductions, notes, and 
indices. One professor says of them: ‘“‘I 
“am delighted with the books, and shall 
use this edition in my classes. The books 
are so well bound that they may well 
form a part of any student’s library when 
he has ceased to use them in the class- 
room.” The Nation says that it is “an 
edition which all students must pos3ess.”’ 
The Astor Prose series is printed and 
bound in the same excellent manner, with 
frontispieces and rubricated titles. It em- 
braces the best books in prose literature 
to the extent of 261 titles. 

Both the above series are library size; 
but for daintiness and compactness the 
“Handy Volume Classics’ command at- 
tention. They are pocket size, yet printed 
in clear type. Their 131 titles are care- 
fuly chosen from the best in the world’s 
literature, while the volumes then2selve3 
are thcroughly attractive. A school prin- 
cipal said: “We are highly satisfied with 
them. Typography, binding, paper, com- 
bined make these volumes almost ideal 
for class use.” 

These books are fine examples of at- 
tractive dress and durable wearing quali- 


ties, yet the special price to schools places” 


them upon the same terms with old-time 
volumes of the cheaper sort. 
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VARIETIES. 





Sillicus—“Everybody he is: a 
genius.” 

Cynicus—“Then I guess he might be. It 
takes genius to convince other people that 


you are one.’”’—Philadelphia Record. 


says 





“Hello,” said Cadleigh, “I hear you’ve 
had some reverses; over your ears in 
debt, they tell me.”’ 

“Yes,” replied Brokeleigh, “but it might 
be worse. Suppese I had ears like 
yours!”’—Philadelphia Press. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It goothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 
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Summer 


~~ 


Miarthas Vineyard Summer Institute 


Delightful Sea Bathing 
Concrete Roads 


Schools. 





COTTAGE CITY, MASS. 


Ten Degrees Cooler School of Methods, 3 weeks 


Schoo! of Ora ory, 4 weeks 


15 Academic Depart- 
ments, 3, 4, and 5 weeks 


BEGINS JULY 12, 1904 
for Bicy cling Send for 72-page Circular 


WILLIAM A, MowR;y, PRES. 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


Than on the Mainland, 








Columbia University 


NEW YORK 
Summer Session, 1904 
Wednesday, July 6, to Wednesday, Aug. 17 





113 Courses — Anthropology, Chemistry, Domes- | 
tic Science, Economics, Education, English, Fine 
Arts, French, Geography, Geology, German, His- 
tory, Italian, Latin, Manual Training, Mathematics, | 
Mechanical Drawing, Music,’ Nature Study, Philos- 
ophy, Physical Education, Physics, Physiology, 
Psychology, and Spanish. | 

Instruction will be given by professors and in. | 
structors from the staff of the University, as well as | 
by Professor Alger, of the Umversity of Michigan 
(in Education); Professor Baldwin and Dr. Judd, | 
of Yale University (in English and in Psychology, |! 
respectively ); Mr. C. N. Kendall, Superintendent | 
of Schools at Indianapolis (in Education) ; and} 
Professor Monroe, of the State 
Westfield, Mass. (in Psychology). | 

Board and Lodging may be had in Whittier Hall. 


The Announcement is now ready and will be sent 
upon appli ation to the Secretary, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 


a 


’ y 
Summer School 
Term, July 5- August 13, 1904 
Courses will te given in Architecture, Botany» 
Chemistry, English, French, German, Latin, His- 
tory, Mathematics, Physics, Political Science, and 

Paychology. 

For information address ARTHUR H. Quinn, Di- 
re: tor of the Summer School, College Hail, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Vhiladelphia, Pennsylvania. 

JOSIAH H. PENNIMAN, Dean, 


Cornell Summer Session 


July 7— Aug. 19, 1904 


118 Courses—60 Instructors—23 Departments 


Languages, History and Art, Sciences, Geog- 
raphy and Nature Work, and many other 
Subjects in Elementary and Higher Edu- 
cation. Tuition Fee, $25.00. 

Send for Circular and Book of Views. Address 

THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 











Normal School | - 


University of Illinois 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 13 to August 12, 1904 


Faculty of 40. More than 100 courses. Special 
opportunities for teachers to do advanced work. 
Tuition for the session only $i2. 

Among the prominent educators who will conduct 
courses or deliver special lectures during the session 
are: 

Professor JOHN V. DENNEY, of the Ohio State 
University. é 

Professor HENRY JOHNSON, of Eastern Illinois 
State Normal school. 

Professor WILLIAM EDWARD SIMONDS, of Knox 
College. 

Superintendent CALVIN N. KENDALL, of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

Professor PAUL HENRY HANUS, of Harvard Uni- 
bia es 4 

Professor ALBELT BUSHNELL Hart, of Harvard 
University. 

Catalog and full information sent upon applica 
tion to THOMAS ARKLE CLARK, Director. 

Urbana, Ulinois 


Summer School of Arts and Sciences 


Offers courses for men and women in Greek, Latin, 
English, Elocution, German, French, Spanish, 
History, Economics, Psychology, Philosophy, Edu- 
cation, Architectural Drawing, Music, Mathematics, 
Surveying, Shopwork, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, 
Geology, Geography, and in Physical Education. 
These courses are open without entrance exami- 
nation to all qualified persons, They are primarily 
designed for teachers, The University Eivraries, 
Museums, Laboratories, etc., will be at the service 
of members of the Summer School. The School 
opens Tuesday, July 5th, and closes Friday, August 
12th, 1904. For full announcement of courses offered 
and information about expenses, address the Clerk 
of the Summer School, J. L. Love, 16 University 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N. S. SHALER, Chairman. 





SELECT TOUR, 
specially adapted 
to teachers, lim- 
ited and person. 
ally escorted. 
Going or return- 
ing by S.S8. Baltic, 
the newest and largest steamer in the world. 
Apply at once. 


Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, 
Flemington B50, N. J. 





DIPLOMAS 





FOR COLLEGES 
AND SCHOOLS 


FROM STEEL, COPPER, OR LITHOGRAPH 


JOHN A. LOWELL & CO. 


EGNRAVERS AND PRINTERS 














Nos. 1-2-3-4, Essex Vertical and New 
Slant Pens, sold by G. Franklin King, cor- 
ner Hawley street and Hawley place, Bos- 
pa are copertelly adapted for school and 

ege use. y cents per gross. Send 
for eampies. 


147 FRANKLIN STREET 
BOSTON 





AT INSHIP 
Teachers’ Agency, 
%%-A Beacon 8t., BOSTON, 





JOURNAL OF 
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April 21, 1904. 





Teachers’ Agencies. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 








FISHER c= AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/IPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
Fine Arts Building, 


James F, McCullough Teachers’ NCY, *’chicaco. 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 


Oo Ww IS the time to REGISTER.’ Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
N ship good until the close of season of 1904-5. rite for application blank to-day. 
OF BOSTON, 


The TEACH ERS’ EXCHANG 120 Boylston St. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 



































’ 
E A T E R N Teachers” 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON 
gency ang SAG a a 
Normal Teachers’ Agency, 
8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
WANTED: Normal graduates of experience. 
- j Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
2-A_ Beacon St., Boston 
¥. M. C. A. Bldg., Los Angeles. 
4 Send for Agency Manuai. 
) Register with us and 
All schools a 
with modern teachers. 
B, F. CLARK, Manager, 
407 Cannon Place, Troy, N.Y. 
teachers than any 
other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 
done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever before. 
For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 
Enquiries promptly answered. AGE N CY, worcester, mass. 
Always has vacancies for competent teachers. We de: 1 with 
School Officials direct ; our terms are reasonable, mem ber- 
ship fee not necessary. Now isthe time to enroll. W rite to- 


HE SOUTH AND WEST Bienes Sipteing 
YV/ ORCESTER EACHERS i Rieti 





















TEACHERS 


BUREAU 














Commercial Teachers 
With College Tra ning 


Are not numerous, and not always so euccessful as 
their extended student life might imply, but among our 
more than ene hundred candidates now avaiixbie for 
next year there are both men and women of coliege and 
university training, as well as of large experience as 
commercia! specialists. We are known throughout the 
orofeesion, probably no single man in commercial teach- 
fox having a wider personal acquaintance among commer. , 
cia] teachers than does the manager of this Agency. 

We submit data to school officials first. We do not 
notify candidates until requested so to do. It is in the 
interest of all concerned, isn’t it? Try us and see. 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A Specialty by a Specialist. 5 Baker Avenue, Beverly, Massachusetts, 


The Kinsley Commercial Teachers’ Bureau 
-AND SCHOOL EXCHANGE. 


Commercial, shorthand, drawing, telegraphy, penmanship, and language teachers exclusively. 

20 years’ experience as teacher, proprietor, business man, editor, with wide travel and personal acquaint- 
ance, have made our manager familiar with needs of schools and teachers in all sections of our country. 

No charge to schools for teachers furnished, and the lowest charge to teachers of any agency. Personal 
attention given to each applicant, COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT positions in High Schoolsand Colleges a 
specialty. 

We can place a large number of teachers this season at salaries as high as $1,200, $1,500, $2,000. Write 
for registration blanks and circulars. 

We also negotiate the sale of school property. If you have a school or a part interest for sale, or wish 
to buy or to form a paitnership, write us for information about our methods. 


WM. J. KINSLEY, Mgr., 245 Broadway, New York. 


FREE ACCOMMODATIONS } worth's rare, 915 Locust St, st. Louts. 


Addre:s correspondence 
to the Manager, 























Some New Books. 





Title. Author. Publisher, Price. 
The N@IShDOT... wccrcrccscccccasceccce sees cere sees cove Shaler Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, $1.40 
Life of John A, AMGTOW .., .cccesccveccccecesevceveees Pearson “6 “6 “ . 5 00 
Methods of Industrial Peace. ...........+++ seeseeees Gilman hd vie is ne 1.60 
The Fire-Brimg@P. ..o-..csscccccscccceccwscssseves cos Moody ss $6 es “6 1,10 
English and Scottish Ballads............Kittredge & Sargent as “ “ “ omens 
Note-Book to Accompany Bergen’s Botany..... ..... Bergen Ginn & Co., Boston. 75 
A History of England — Period V. (188)-1901)....... Bright Longthans, Green & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
Corneille’s HOTACE......cccccesecrcceccvescccccoesceus Matzke [Ed.] D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. — 
American Natural History........56. cece csceeeeseees Hornaday Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 3.0 
Mankind in the Making. ..........---+seeeseeveeereeee Wells 4 “ % ¥ 1.50 
Manchuria ......-+.- PTI TITT TT OTTO Tey Hosie os a bg “ 2.50 
Cardinal N@WMAR.e.cc.ccccse coccvccccscccesccesscce =BASEY * " ” - 1.00 
The Social Unrest......-cscrsccsccescccersccesceccepe Brooks The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 25 
Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Hamlet..............0+0+- Verity [Ed.}) “ “ “ ” — 
Fishing HoldGayG........ccecccccsseccccsrecccveveccnse Gwynn § a A Ae ee 
The MOrey BMGs svvci vedccvcissccioes cccevesccce oe . Merwin bd “ “ oe 1.50 
Selections from Homer’s Iliad............+..- Se deene Benner [Ed.}] D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. — 
Tho LAtG OF OR: AGROB 2cnc.cess ceesccciegececscvscencecé Egan oa e " bo 1.50 
Captured by the NA@VAjoS. .......-cccecestceeesnencees Curtis Harper Brothers, N. Y. 1.50 
The Memoirs of & Baby..............eccccceececerscese Daskam ria 4 * 1.50 
Physical Training for Women by Japanese Methods Hancock G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 1.25 
Economic Inquiries and Studies (two volumes)..... Giffeen George Bell & Sons, London. —— 
Mrs, Piper and Society for Physical Research....... Sage (Tc.] Scott-Thaw Company, N. Y. 1.00 
The Tree-TPWOUGED.« vo icccs conde. 065 bse ceva endecs cons Dopp Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. — 











Any Subscriber 


of the Journat or Epucation who would 


Our Seer | CLASS PINS 


Ra) High-grade work at low 
woes prices. Write to us for illus- 
- trated catalogue of designs. 

We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


9 & 11 Wisconsin St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 







like to have a specimen copy of the paper 


sent to a friend can be accommodated by 





sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
dress to which he would like the paper sent. 














AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS SINGLE CANDIDATES 


Richburg, N. Y. Can you send ug a man to take my place in this schoo! April 23? I wish to be re- 
leased from my contract at that time.—Principal J. M. Reed, March 15, 1904. 

Long Distance Telephone.—Take the first train for Richburg, Allegany county, and make personal 
application for principalship, to begin April 23. I shall recommend no one else, and have no doubt you 
will be elected.—To Leon J. Tarbell, East Freetown, N. Y., March 16. 

1 was elected principal of the Richburg union school to fill the vacancy beginning April 28. Will 

send you commission in a day or two.—Mr. Tarbell, March 23, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Senos, ‘tnd Families 


-and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency “™ new vou 








New York 


Reco: ante college end normal Gpateete, Gea, Gnd ether teachers to colleges, blic d private 
echools, and families, Advises parents about schools. WM. O. phaTt, Vanasee. 
378 Wabash 


the ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 22", 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager. Nineteenth Year. Best Schools and Colleges our 


manent patrons. teachers wanted. 
Western Office: Los Angeles. ear containing valuable information Fr 








H E BEST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School vacancies, 
4 and the best College vacaney, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, wete 
filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 
other States. For further information, cali to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


100 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

EDUCATORS EXCHANCE -.'c . Bldg., Portland, Me. 
Gives direct nominations. Write us. 

TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Schermerhorn 3 E. 14th St, N. Y. 











Oldest and best known in U, 8, 
Established 1855, 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 








WE FURNISH THE BEST POSITIONS — THE BEST TEACHERS 


Che Golorado Geachers’ Agency 


FRED DICK, Manacer DENVER, COLO. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES *s"% 


NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, (re 4 Seventh St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave DENVER. Col., 533 Cooper Bide SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 518 Parrott Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANE, Wash., 313 RookeryBlock Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 











The Bridge Teachers’ Agency 


' C. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
24 Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Gainesville, N. ¥. Telegram.—Recommend two good men at once for principalship.— G. S. Skiff, 
Pres. Board of Education. March 1, 1904. 

Telegram,—Principal wanted immediately at Gainesville, N.Y. Will you accept? Wire answer.— 
To Wm. D Robertson, Oswego, N. Y. March 1. 

Telegram.—I will accept Gainesville if elected.—Mr. Robertson. March 1. 

Telegram.—I recommend Wm. D. Robertson of Oswego. Firstclass. Particulars by mail.—To Mr. 
Skiff. March 1. 

af went to Gainesville on Thuraday and came out successful over the man from —— agency. I expect 

to begin work next Tuesday.—Mr. Robertson, March 5. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, ALBANY, N. Y. 








Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 
Established 20 Years. 


Positions filled, 6,400. 1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago 














OF SSSSSSOOSOOSSSSSOOSOSISSOOOOK HH POEHOHOOOOOFO OOOO SOOO O OOD 
Wi n sh : p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers, 


; in every part of the country. 
Teache rs 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


Ds Sg ALVIN’ 7 PEASE. 
000000000066000000O 6660090000 90O0OO000S 009000000000000 
HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and- employers, because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpa. Dzs Mornzs, Iowa. 


Kellogg’s Bureau WANTED 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. Copies of the Journal of Xducation 
Established in 1889. 
dated Sept. 3 and Oct. 15, 1903. 


Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers priate 

' NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 














New England teachers wante 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No, 61 E. 9th St., NewYork. 
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PO) 


MANUFACTURING. 
COMPANY 


























The Culmination of Progressive Enterprise 


Two-Speed Gear, Coaster Brake 


CHAINLESS 
BICYCLES 


Western Dept., Chicago, Ill. Eastern Dept., Hartford, Conn. 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one catalogue mailed on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 





